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Notes. 


LIEUT. HORATIO DE QUINCEY. 


HoRATIO DE QuINcEY entered the 26th (the 
Cameronian) Regiment on 30 April, 1841, 
asensign. He was promoted to lieutenant 
27 Sept., 1842, but unfortunately died at 
Chich Choo, China, 27 Aug., 1842. 

Amongst some old War Office papers 
which are lodged at the Public Record 
Office is a small packet dealing with the 
“‘ Effects” of Lieut. de Quincey (by which 
rank he is spoken of by the War Office), 
which contains also two letters: one from 
his father, Thomas de Quincey, and one from 
his sister Margaret. The former writes with 
reference to his son’s debts incurred in 
purchasing his ensigncy, necessary military 
equipments, travelling expenses, &c. ; and 
the latter enquires concerning the “ Batta”’ 

_ or prize money to which Miss de Quincey 
imagined her brother was entitled, though 
this was not the case, as Lieut. de Quincey 
was not present with his corps at the 
capture of Chusan or of Canton, not having 
joined the expedition until July, 1842. 


To judge by a memorandum relating 
to the accompanying letter of Thomas de 
Quincey to the War Office, the authori- 
ties were unaware of his fame, as it is 
therein stated: “His letter is rather a 
Curiosity, but it is obviously written by a 
Man of taste and talent. The arrangem' 
which he proposes is highly creditable to 
him, and I would submit that we may 
accordingly issue the 80/. to the Tailors 
and the Balance to M' de Q., leaving the 
final settlement to him.” 


In a different hand is added :— 


“Tt is the L® of a perfect Gentleman— 
Act as above suggested.” 


W.O. 43/95042 (0.8.). 


Lasswade near Edinburgh, 
Sir, June 25, 1844. 


I now do myself the honor to report 

circumstantially the whole case as to the 
claims outstanding against the sum of 
114/. 13s. 5d. arising from the sale at Hong 
Kong of the effects belonging to my late 
son—Lieut. ‘Horatio de Quincey of the 
26th Regiment. . 
_ The original expense on my son’s entrance 
into the army, including his commission, was 
above nine hundred pounds; of which sum— 
the ensign’s commission according to my 
present impression cest above four hundred ; 
and the outfit [including however consider- 
able travelling expenses, law expenses inci- 
dent to imprudent contracts with rustic 
tradesmen, and other miscellaneous con- 
tingencies] cost considerably above five 
hundred. This sum was paid in full; and 
before my son left England. So much I 
know certainly; because the payment of 
seven hundred pounds fell jointly upon 
myself and my son’s grandmother in Bath ; 
and the payment of two hundred separately 
upon myself. 

These payments, as I understood the case 
comprehended one account, the first and 
largest, of the Mess™ Buckmaster. 

This statement I make—not as though 
such details could have any separate im- 
portance on their own account, but in order 
to shew that the position of the Messrs. 
Buckmaster is [and was at the time of my 
son’s sailing for China] not that of Creditors 
for the entire amount of what they furnished, 
but only to the extent of an eatra equipment 
| Subsequent to the payment of the main 
sum already mentioned. In this T am not 
| supposing myself to question any statement 
,made by the Mess™ Buckmaster, who (I 
| presume) will say the same thing. 
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Certainly I must have strangely misunder- 
stood my son in my final interview with him, 
if at that time there had not been paid out 
of the original 500/. a considerable sum 
[say 150]. to 2001.] on the original account 
of the Mess"* Buckmaster. 

What is the inference which I found upon 
that? Simply this—that, if so, the Mess" 
Buckmaster do not stand in so favorable 
a position for precedency of payment as a 
second set of creditors who have hitherto had 
nothing. It was in the Spring of 1842 (on 
a leave of absence granted by Sir W™ Warre, 
I think) that my son, then under orders for 
China, after some farewell visits to family 
connexions in England, paid one to myself 
in Glasgow—where I happened to be then 
resident as a visitor of the Greek Professor, 
M’ Lushington, in that University. 

On that occasion I saw him for the last 
time: and he then told me of two debts 
which weighed a little upon his spirits ; 
one being to the Mess™ Buckmaster, 
estimated by himself at 116/.; and this I 
understood to have accrued ajter the settle- 
ment of a larger debt to the same house out 
of the 500l.;—the other spread amongst 
petty creditors chiefly in England ; and this 
last he estimated at sixty pounds or guineas. 
Both of these he relied upon being able to 
meet himself within a year by means of 
presents which he anticipated from near 
relatives in England. But if anything 
should prevent him from doing so, he begged 
of me to see these debts paid. I assured 
him that I would. The smaller amount of 
debts it has been difficult to ascertain. But 
this has now been done: and the sum total 
would have been pretty accurately what my 
son calculated, had he not overlooked one 
account of about 111. from a Fencing Master, 
which raises the whole to 761. 8s. 

Such was my son’s statement and request : 
Such was my promise; and undoubtedly I 
will fulfil it. But having five other children 
now surviving, and not finding it advisable 
to trouble any further my son’s grandmother 
[whose great age of 93 makes it difficult to 
gain her ear],—I am obligea to move more 
slowly in the affair than I could have wished. 
What I propose then is this:—the minor 
creditors are generally willing to take my 
bill at 6 months for one half of their 
claims. To meet the other half, or nearly 
so, without further delay,—I suggest that, 
after the Mess™ Buckmaster shall have 
taken eighty pound [80/.] of the fund 
[114/. 13s.] reported iast November to the 
War Office, the Balance [subject to any 
deductions that may be customary in the 





nature of fees] should be paid over to myself. 
If that arrangement is approved, I wilk 
immediately forward to the Mess Buck- 
master on the one part, and to the body of 
petty creditors on the other, my bill at 6 
months for the balance separately due to 
each, and for the interest due on the whole. 


It remains to say a few words in explana- 
tion of the long delay which I have caused 
to the settlement of this affair. I observe, 
with great concern, that five letters nave 
been written to me trom the War Office,— 
the first of them dated so far back as the 
27% of last November. Strange however 
as the assertion may appear, it is really true 
that I could not have replied effectually 
much sooner. For two years I have been 
the martyr of a nervous malady—exasper- 
ated in the most painful degree by inability 
to support the remedies which were otherwise 
fitted to relieve it. When the first letters 
from the War Office reached me, I was 
incapable of enduring any question upon a 
matter of business—or of opening a letter. 

On this beginning to subside, I found 
myself in a place where no confidential 
friend was at hand to whom I could delegate 
the necessary inquiries. 

And, when this difficulty also had been 
removed,.I had a laborious correspondence 
to undertake with petty creditors dispersed 
over the island. 

I beg you to pardon the diffuseness of this 
letter, which the languor of recent convales- 
cence will not allow me sufficient energy to 
shorten. 

And with respect to the paragraph 
immediately preceding, I hope to be under- 
stood as incapable of occupying your time 
with details so purely personal, were it not 
that in no other way was it possible to 
exonerate myself from the charge of levity 
or indolence in having retarded (on however 
slight a concern) the regular course ot the 
public service. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


W.O. 43/95042 (O.S.). 
Tuesday—November 19, 1844 
Mavis Bush 
Lasswade 

Sir, near Edinburgh. 
Having lately been informed that we were 
intitled on account of my late Brother, 
Horatio de Quincey, Lieutenant in the 
26" Cameronians, to claim a share in the 
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Chinese Batta, or prize money, distributed 
some time ago, as also of that which is about 
to be distributed, I, on the part of my 
Father, who is prevented by illness from 
writing himself, beg to enquir? if such infor- 
mation is correct. 

In making this enquiry I trust I am not 
travelling out of the usual course, or troubling 
you on a subject which does not fall within 
your Official province. According to the 
information which I have been able to 
obtain from those standing in a similar 
situation, the proper Channel for such en- 
quiries is through the Office of the Secretary 
at War. If I have been in any respect 
misdirected, I beg to apologise for occupying 
your time, and 

I remain Sir 
Your obedient Servant 
MARGARET DE QUINCEY. 
to the Right Hon" 
The Secretary at War. 


E. H. FarRBROTHER. 





BUCKERIDGE OF LICHFIELD AS 


FOUNDER’S KIN. 


Amone the MSS. at St. John’s College, 
Oxford, is preserved a pedigree of Charles 
Buckeridge (afterwards Archdeacon of 
Coventry and Canon of Lichfield), who, in 
the year 1773, claimed founder’s kin to Sir 
Thomas White. This pedigree was drawn 
up by Ralph Bigland, Norroy, and Isaac 
Heard, Lancaster; but the claim was dis- 
allowed by the College authorities. 
Theophilus Buckeridge of Lichfield, the 
father of Charles, is given as the son of 
Wild, (died 31 May, 1771), and grandson of 
Ralph (died May, 1707) and Sarah, daughter 
of Francis Bayley of the same city. Ralph 
is said to be a son of Ralph Buckeridge of 
Newport, Salop, baptized there 15 Sept., 
1660, and the latter a son of George, brother 
to Bishop Buckeridge. I have verified the 
pedigree in detail to Ralph of Newport, but 
there appears to be an error in the descent 
from the Bishop’s brother. This George 
Buckeridge, who was of the parish of 
St. Bride, London, married in the year 
1598-9 Susan, daughter of Thomas Stud- 
lsy of Shrewsbury (her mother was a sister 
of Sir Robert Wright of Richmond). George 
Buckeridge died at Willingham, Cambs, 
1646, leaving issue: (1) John, Rector of 
Willingham, buried there 5 Sept., 1647, 
who left issue by Anne, sister of Thomas 
Fettiplace of St. Ives, Hunts, five daughters, 





Anne, Susan, Elizabeth, Mary, and Joan, and 
one son John. (2) George, whose place of 
residence and date of death are not known,. 
but who had a son George, mentioned in 
the will of his grandfather in 1645—he was 
under 16 on 25 Sept., 1645. (3) Elizabeth, 
married Richard Tillesly, Archdeacon of 
Rochester and Clerk of the Chapel Royal.. 
(4) Dorothy, married Elizeus Burges, Rector : 
of Southfleet, Kent. Possibly, but not 
probably, Ralph Buckeridge of Newport 
was a younger son of George whose place- 
of residence is not known. I think it more 
likely, however, that he is identical with a 
Ralph Buckeridge who is mentioned as a 
son by Richard Buckeridge of Ipsden, Oxon, 
in his will dated 14 Feb., 1612; he had six 
other sons, viz., George (who died 1643, and 
mentions his brother Ralph in his will),. 
Richard, Thomas, William, John, and Deo- 
datus. The last-named also had a _ son: 
Deodatus, living at Stepney as a mercer im 
1665. The five daughters of Richard, named 
Elizabeth, Emme, Annis, Joan, and Alice, were 
married, with the exception of the first two, 
respectively to Thomas Goswell of Checken- 
don, Oxon (will 1631), Thomas Blackhall 
of Checkendon (will 1636), and Richard 
Holloway. The will of Ralph Buckeridge- 
of Newport appears in the Calendar of Wills 
at Lichfield in 1671, but cannot be found. 
His burial, however, appears in the Register 
at Newport on 18 Sept., 1671. In a subsidy of 
the thirteenth year of Charles IT. he is styled. 
inn-holder. Besides the son Ralph already 
mentioned, he had a son John, baptized at 
Newport, 27 April, 1663, who was later a 
grocer at The Cross, Shrewsbury, and married 
Mary, daughter of Benjamin Hinde, mercer, 
of the same place. Several of their children 
appear in the Registers at St. Mary’s, 
Shrewsbury, and a daughter, Mary, married 
Ralph Littlehales, a grocer, 13 May, 1708. 
Ralph, a son of John, baptized 24 April,. 
1687, matriculated St. John’s College, 
3 July. 1704, aged 17, B.A. 1708. On 3 April, 
1732, in St. Mary’s Register is the entry, 
‘‘Mr. John Buckeridge buried.” 

Any help in solving the above parentage 
will be very welcome. If the Lichfield 
Buckeridges were descended from Richard 
of Ipsden, then they had no claim to kin- 
ship at St. John’s. This Richard was a 
brother of Bishop Buckeridge’s father. 

Unfortunately the rejection by the College: 
of the pedigree is no guarantee of its being 
wrong, nor does the signature of the heralds 
offer any proof of its being right. The- 
following abstract of the will of Ralph may- 
give some clue. 
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Ralph Buckeridge of the Close of the Cathedral 
‘Church of Lichfield. gent. Will dated 14 April, 
1707, 


** On my marriage a lease from Subchanter, Xe., | 


was settled on my wife Sarah Buckeridge for 
life. Said lease at her death to my son Wild 
Buckeridge. To my son Wild lease of land at 
Lockley Wood near Hinstock, Salop; also land 
in parish of Chetwynd, Salop, called Pearson’s 
Leasons; also a silver tankard and coat of arms. 
““My eight houses, &c., in Newport to my 


wife and my nephew Thomas Johnson, in trust | 


to sell and apply proceeds for my three daughters 
when of age.’ 

Daughters Mary, Sarah, and Anne. Witnesses 
Michael Dickinson, Rich Stubbs, Jun., Francis 
Bayley, Jun. Inventory 12 July, 1707, by Robert 
Whadcock and John Bullock. 

Proved at Lichfield, 4 Aug, 1707, by Sarah 
Buckeridge. 
A. STEPHENS DYER. 


207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF 
IRISH COUNTIES AND TOWNS. 


(See 11 S. xi. 103, 183, 315; xii. 24.) 
Part V. F. 


Fanan. 


"The Abbey of Fahan in Inis-Owen. 

Doherty. Dublin, 1881. 
FARNEY. 

Some Account of the Territory or Dominion of 
Farney, inthe Province and Earldom of Ulster. 
By Evelyn Philip Shirley. London, 1845. 

‘Sketches of the Highlands of Farney and of 
Shirley Castle in Farney. Belfast, 1856. 

FEAKLE. 

‘Cuirt an Meadon Oidge. Edited from _ the 
MSS. in Royal Irish Academy by R. A. Foley. 
Dublin, 1912. (Biography of author included ; 
contains information on parish of Feakle.) 


By W. J. 


FEIGHCULLEN (POWERSCOURT). 
History of the Clan O’Toole and other Leinster 
Septs. By Rev. P. L. O’Toole. Dublin, 1890. 
‘The O’Tooles, anciently Lords of Powerscourt 
(Feracualan), Fertire, and Imale, with notices 
of Feagh Mac Hugh O’Byrne. N.d. 


FERMANAGH. 


| Parliamentary Memoirs of Fermanagh and Tyrone 
| from 1613 to 1885. By the Earl of Belmore. 
Dublin, 1887. 

| Henrys, Upper Lough Erne, in 1739. Edited by 
Sir Chas. 8S. King, Bt. Dublin, 1892. 

Fermanagh and its Princes. By Rev. J. E. 
MacKenna, M.R.I.A. Dublin, Catholic Truth 
Society, 1915. 

Lough Erne and its Shrines. By Rev. J. E. 

| MacKenna, M.R.I.A. Dublin, Catholic Truth 

| Society, 1915, 

| Conor Mac Uidir, Lord of Fermanagh (The Maguire). 

By F. J. Bigger, M.R.I.A. Belfast, privately 

printed. 

| See also Enniskillen. 





FE?Moy. 

The Book of Lismore (MS. fifteenth century). 
Gives detailed account of the boundaries of 
Fermoy, its Chieftainries, the Chieftains who 
held command over them, the Septs who 
occupied each Townland, their burial-grounds, 
parish churches, &c. 

FERNS. 

St. Aidan, Bishop and Patron of Ferns. By 
Cardinal Moran. Dublin, 1871. 

Sketch of the History of Ferns Cathedral. By 
Canon J. F. M. ffrench. Dublin, 1901. 

Indexes to Irish Wills. Vol. i. contains Diocese 
———* Edited by W. P. W. Phillimore, 

History of Wexford. Vol. vi. contains Town, 
Castle, and Cathedral Church of Ferns. By 
P. H. Hore, M.R.I.A. London, 1900-11. 

History of the Diocese of Ferns. By Dr. W. H. 
Grattan Flood, K.S.G. 1915. 


FETHARD. 

History of Co. Wexford. Vol. vi. contains Town 
of Fethard. By P. H. Hore, M.R.I.A. London, 
1900-11. 

Fethard, its Abbey, &c. 
O.S.A. Dublin, 1903. 


FINAGH. 

The History of the two Ulster Manors of Finagh, 
co. Tyrone, and Coole, otherwise Mount Atkin- 
son, co. Fermanagh, and of their Owners. By 
the Earl of Belmore. Dublin, 1881. 


FINGAL (NortH Co. DUBLIN). 
Papers in The Irish Builder. By J. S. Sloane. 
1883-4. 
Fingal and its Churches. 
Dublin, 1888. 
North Dublin, City and Environs. By Dillon 
Cosgrave, 0.C.C., B.A. Dublin, Catholic Truth 


By Rey. J. A. Knowles, 





By Rev. Robert Walsh. 





An Account of the State of London-Derry and 
Enneskelling. Given by a Captain lately 
come to Leverpool from the Fleet in Derry 
River, and from thence sent to a Citizen 
of Dublin now in London. London, printed 
for Ric. Chiswell at the Rose and Crown in | 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1689. (Deals with the | 
defence of Enniskillen.) | 

‘The Handbook, or Directory, for the County of 
Fermanagh. Compiled by Charles Macloskie. | 
Armagh, 1848. 

The Erne, its Legends and its Fly-Fishing. By 
Rev. Henry Newland. London, 1851. 

Lough Erne, Belleek, Ballyshannon, and Bune 
doran. By W. F. Wakeman. Dublin, 1870. 


Society. 
See also Co. Dublin. 


FINGLAS. 
MS. History. By J. W. Stubbs. 
Finglas. 
FORE. 
The Life of St. Fechin of Fore. By Rev. John B. 
Coyle. Dublin,1915. Contains data on district. 


Fort. 

Baronies of Forth and Bargey, co. Wexford, an 
imquiry into the Origin and Philological Relations 
of the Ancient Dialect formerly spoken in this 
district. By J. A. Picton. Liverpool, 1866. 


Fortwilliam, 


oo 
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A Glossary, with some Pieces of Verse, of the Old 
Dialect of the English Colony in the Baronies 
of Forth and Bargy, co. Wexford. By Jacob 
Poole. With Notes by Rev. Wm. Barnes, 
B.D., General Vallancey, and Very Rev. Dr. 
Russell. Dublin, 1867. 

WittiaM MacArruur. 
79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


(To be continued.) 





“HEY FOR CAVALIERS, HOE FoR CAva- 
LteRS.”’—In ‘ Woodstock,’ vol. i. chap. v., 
Scott makes Roger Wildrake sing :— 

Hey for cavaliers! Ho for cavaliers ! 
Pray for cavaliers ! 

Rub a dub—trub a dub! 

Have at old Beelzebub— 

Oliver smokes for fear. 

This appears to be a fragment, abbreviated 
and altered, of a song headed ‘‘ The Cavalier. 
A Song. By Mr. Samuel Butler,’’ of which 
the first lines are 

He that is a clear 
Cavalier. 
See ‘The Posthumous Works of Mr. Samuel 
Butler,’ 4th ed., 1732, pp. 311-13 :— 
Hey for Cavaliers, 
Hoe for Cavaliers, 
Drink for Cavaliers, 
Fight for Cavaliers, 
Dubb a dubb, dubb a dubb, 
Have at old Belzebub, 
Oliver stinks for Fear. 

These ‘ Posthumous Works’ were, accord- 
ing to Allibone, first published in three 
volumes in 1715, containing only three 
genuine pieces. ‘The Cavalier’ is given in 
the third volume, 3rd edition, 1719, p. 201, 
which is in the British Museum Library. 

RosBertT PIEeRPoINT. 





HoLttoway Rarway Starion.—Of the 
many recent changes in Islington, the closing 
cf this once important station is of special 
interest. Built in 1850 when the Great 
Northern Railway was opened, it remained 
for nearly twenty years a ticket-collecting 
station for all up trains; and in the days 
before automatic or continuous brakes it 
was imperative that all trains should be 
stopped here and “be prepared” for the 
long incline into the terminus at King’s 
Cross. There was one memorable occasion 
when this precaution proved inadequate, 
and the heavy train, with greatly increased 
momentum, forced a passage to within a 
few feet of the thorcughfare of King’s 
Cross. 

The early station at Holloway was a 
wooden island platform, reached from the 





Caledonian Bridge by a ladder-like staircase- 
and a long cinder path. From Holloway 
Road the entrance was for a short period 
through a side turning (Eden Grove) and 
by a level crossing; but later direct access 
was provided from the principal thorough- 
fare. When the Cattle Market in Copen- 
hagen Fields was completed it was proposed 
to move the station nearer to the North 
Road, but apparently the plan was not 
proceeded with. 

For many years Holloway Station had 
the distinction of being the most rural 
railway station of London; and _ until 
1900-1, when the lines were widened and 
the station largely rebuilt, there existed 
opposite the up platform the deer park 
of Sir J. Tylor. This alteration also 
obliterated the last trace of Hagbush Lane, 
the earliest Islington highway. After 
running north and north-west from Ring 
Cross, it skirted the railway, entering the 
Caledonian Road behind the Board School 
(vide Coull’s ‘Islington,’ p. 73; also The 
Railway Monthly, vol. xi. No. 65, p. 177, 
note by G. A. Nokes). 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘* RES NOLUNT DIU MALE ADMINISTRABI. — 
The author of this quctation in Emerson's 
‘Essay on Conversation’ was asked for at 
9 S. ii. 389. The ultimate source is, un- 
aoubtedly, the saying of Aristotle at the 
end of the eleventh book of the ‘ Meta- 
physics ’ :— 

Ta d& dvra ob BovrAerar roATever Bar KaKOs. 


In Langius, ‘ Pulyanthea,’ ed. 1659, col. 758, 
s.v. ‘Deus,’ it appears as “‘ Rerum natura 
male administrari non vult.” 

Many examples could be given of the 
currency in a Latin form of quotations 
from Aristotle. EpwarpD BENSLY. 


« PoppDEN Pace” AND ‘* UPPER PODDEN 
Prace.”’—In Bulwer Lytton’s ‘What will 
He do with It?’ one of the characters 
named Mrs. Crane is represented as living 
in a small street in Bloomsbury called Upper 
Podden Place, which we might reasonably 
assume to be in a line with Podden Place. 
I believe, however, that as a matter of fact 
no street in Bloomsbury has ever borne 
either name, though none the less I believe 
that the novelist had some real streets im 
his mind. I have my own theory about 
them, and if any other reader of *N. & Q.’ 
has a better one to offer, I hope he will favour 
us with it. 
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There are in Bloomsbury two streets 
which are almost in a straight line with each 
other, called respectively Great James 
Street and Millman Street. The first con- 
tains many business offices, and at No. 32 
was the office of Mr. Loaden, Bulwer Lytton’s 
solicitor. Owing to the unfortunate relations 
between the novelist and his wife the solici- 
tor’s services were much in request, and 
Bulwer Lytton probably paid many visits 
to Great James Street. On leaving it he 
may have passed up Millman Street, and 
noticed that it consisted mainly of small 
private houses by no means on a level with 
those in the better thoroughfares of Blooms- 
bury. It is in such a house that he repre- 
sents Mrs. Crane to be living, though he 
‘calls the street Upper Podden Place. When 
two of the characters are trying to find the 
house, but are not certain whether they are 
really in Upper Podden Place, one of them 
ascertains it from a passing pot-boy, who is 
chiming his pewter against an area rail with 
a dull clang, and chanting “ Pots oho!” 
{ think this little incident worthy of mention, 
as at the corner ot Millman Street and 
Guilford Street there is a public-house. 

W. A. FRost. 


Sow Metar: Pic Iron.—I believe that 
upwards of seventy years ago the general 
name for cast iron ingots was “ sow metal,” 
and for years there was no other generally 
common name. Since then the rough metal 
has been called “cast metal,” “pig iron,” 
* cast iron,”’ and other names by iron smelters 
.and iron workers. THOS. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


MAKING MUNITIONS ON THE HEBREW 
SaBBatTu.—The Jewish Exponent of Phila- 
delphia reports that 
**the Jews of Minsk have decided to work on the 
Sabbath day in Russian ammunition factories, 
regarding this as of such vital importance to the 
welfare of the land that the Sabbath might be 
violated in order to produce more ammunition.” 
The italics are mine. The decision does not 
surprise me, seeing there is ample warranty 
in the Talmud (the story of the saving of 
Hillel’s life by two doctors of the Talmud 
on the Sabbath day is a classical example) 
that this holy day may be desecrated if the 
end in view be to subserve the highest pur- 
poses of civilized society. English trade 
unions might take note and follow this noble 
example. M. L. R. B. 

[Trade-unionists in England have been makin 


9 a on Sunday for a considerable length o 
ime. 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family macters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Str Henry Moopy AnD HIS CAMERA 
OxpscuRA.—In 1634 Peter Mundy, Cornish- 
man and traveller, was in England, and he 
paid a visit to John Tradescant, sen., and 
saw his collection of ‘“rareties.” After 
describing these, he remarks :— 

* Alsoe att Sir Henry Moodies, lyeing in the 
Strand, one of his gentlemen shewed mee divers 
conceipts of his Masters. Amonge the rest, the 
roome being quite darke, only one little hole in it 
with a glasse through which the light strooke to the 
opposite side, where was placed white paper, and 
thereon was represented, as in a glasse, all that 
was without, as Boates roweing on the Thames, 
men rideinge on the other side, trees, etts., but all 
reversed or upside downe, in their true Collours.” 

Sir Henry Moody of Garsdon, Wilts, 
succeeded his father, the first baronet, in 
1629, emigrated to Massachusetts in 1636, 
and died in Virginia in 1661. I should be 
glad of further particulars as to his scientific 
pursuits. Mundy’s account appears to be 
an early description of the camera obscura 
in England. The first English - printed 
work on the subject that I have found is the 
‘ Dioptrica Nova’ of Wm. Molyneux, pub- 
lished in 1692. R. C. TEMPLE. 

The Nash, Worcester. 


BEwIcKIANA.—Some copies of the first 
(1818) edition of Bewick’s * Fables of sop’ 
were printed, and seem tc have been issued, 
with the cut of ‘ The Fowler and the Lark’ 
fable, p. 355, appearing over the fable of 
‘The Fowler and the Blackbird’ at p. 263. 
If there are still some volumes in existence 
with this cut so placed, woula the owners 
please sav if the cuts for the two fables are 
transposed at the pages given ? 

Waite LINE. 


‘ LONDINA ILLUSTRATA,’ published between 
1820 and 1830. Particulars as to author 
and date of imprint will greatly oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Carnarvon. 

{‘ Londina Illustrata’ was, according to the Cata- 
logue of the London Library, published by Robert 

ilkinson in 2 vols. 4to, 1819-25. ] 


““Humanity’s Saviour.’—There is a 
plant which among the Chinese bears the 
above name. Can any one tell me to what 
genus it belongs, and what are its properties ? 
and whether it is found in any part of the 
world but China ? RENIRA. 
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“SancTe Jaco A ComMPpostse..’’—Could 
any reader help with the translation of the 
following, taken from the Itinerary of William 
Wey, who went on pilgrimage to Compostella 
in the year 1456? The traveller mentions 
that it was sung by Spanish children before 
the pilgrims (probably on landing at Corunna) 
‘‘pro blankys et splintris”’ (‘‘ blankys ” = 
small pieces of money; “splintris” I 
cannot define). 

Sancte Jaco a Compostel da vose leve a votir tere, 
Sancte Jaco bone baron de vose da de bon pardon, 
Bona tempe, bona vye, bona vente, bon perpassi, 

Da istys kee sunt assen una brank a vowse curtese. 

I have ventured a rendering as follows : 
St. James at Compostella give you joy in your 

and 5 
St. James, good baron, give you good pardon, 


Good weather, good journeys, good winds, good 
passages. 

‘Give those who are eager a silver piece of your 
courtesy. 
The language is probably Galician. It 

will be noticed that I have translated 


““leve’”’ as “‘ joy ’’—inferring the root to be 
“*letitia.”” “‘ Assen’’ presents some diffi- 
culty ; it may be a mistake for “ appen’”’ = 
gain: I have rendered it freely as ‘‘ eager ”’ 
from “appetens.” “ Brank”’ has probably 
the same meaning as “ blankys.’’ I shall 
be glad to have the opinion of some one 
more erudite. Henry COLtetr. 


TAVERN Signs: “ Motuer Horr Cap,” 
““Tom 0’ BEDLAM,”’ ‘‘ GEORGE IN THE TREE.” 
—Curious Warwickshire inn signs are 
“* Mother Huff Cap ” at Great Alne, ‘“‘ Tom o’ 
Bedlam ” at Baddesley Clinton, and ‘“‘ George 
in the Tree”’ on the Kenilworth to Coleshill 
road. Is a Shakespearean connexion possible 
in the second ? and what is the explanation 
of the first and third ? D. H. 


JoHN Hopxrns oF Britrens. — John 
Hopkins of Brittens, Essex, who died on 
15 Nov., 1772, inherited part of the estate 
of the famous miser ‘‘ Vulture” Hopkins, 
‘celebrated by the poet Pope. One of his 
daughters married Benjamin Bond, and was 
the mother of Benjamin Bond Hopkins 
(d. 1794) of Pain’s Hill, Cobham, Surrey. 
Another daughter married a well-known 
London brewer named Dickenson. Particu- 
lars will oblige. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Rev. WILLIAM OUGHTRED OR OUTRED.— 
Will any reader oblige me with an account of 
the children of William Oughtred or Outred, 
the mathematician ? He was from 1610 to 
1622 Rector of Albury, Surrey, where seven 
children of his were baptized and one buried. 

A. E. OvuGHTRED. 





‘‘ BEFORE ONE CAN SAY JACK ROBINSON.” 
—Halliwell in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words,’ after quoting Grose’s 
* Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue’ 
without naming it, says :— 

“The following lines ‘from an old play ’ are else- 
where given as the original of the phrase :—— 

A warke it ys as easie to be doone, 

As tys to saye, Jacke ; robys on.” 
Is the reference known, and what is indi- 
cated by “elsewhere”? Does ‘“ robys 
on” mean “ Robyson” or ‘‘ Robinson,” 
or something else ? 

A query about the saying appeared at 
1S. vi. 415. Beyond an editorial note 
giving the quotation from Grose, I think 
that there was no reply. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


PosTaGE IN FRANcE.—What is the exact 
date of the introduction of the penny 
(10 centime) postage into France? Please 
reply direct. Harortp MaAtet, Col. 

acketts, Hythe, Southampton. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—Who is the author 
of the following quotation ?— 
The roads are not passable, 
Or even jackassable, 
And those who would travel ’em 
Must get out and gravel ’em. 
The reference is to the roads in Spain. 
Harotp MA tet, Col. 


1. ‘‘ Plumed_ wars.’—Can any reader 
tell me from what this expression comes ? 
I can find it in no concordance, dictionary, 
encyclopedia, or book of phrases. 

2. ‘“*And don’t you forget the white 
worsted at Flint’s.”—I should be glad to 
know in what old song this refrain can be 
found. I have looked through Mr. Cecil J. 
Sharp’s publications unsuccessfully. The 
song was probably written before the nine- 
teenth century. E. 


Lewis Marxs.—I have a “ squib” (8 in. 
by 13 in.), in water colours, signed “ Lewis 
Marks del.”” Inscribed on the lowcr margin 
1s :— 

‘* And it came to pass, on;the Eighth day of the 
month December, when the Champion !!! of Israel 
was beaten by the Baker and Israel Mourn’d and 
Wept aloud and swore D—n theire [sic] Eyes it 
was a Cross ! [a cant word for a foul].”’ 

A number of caricatured Jews are deploring 
the defeat of “‘ Dutch Sam ” (Samuel Elias, 
1775-1816) by Nasmith the baker, in nine 
rounds, on 8 Dec., 1814. The sketch, appa- 
rently prepared for reproduction, is of 
considerable merit and originality, and much 


in the style of George Cruikshank, who also 
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illustrated this pugilistic encounter by an 
etching entitled ‘“*The Baker Kneading 
Sammy’s Dough, Pubd. Decr. 1814, by S. 
Knight, Sweetings Alley, Royal Exchng.”’ 
lt is signed “I. R. CRuIKSHANK fect’; but 
George William Reid in his catalogue 
attributes it (probably from private informa- 
tion) to George Cruikshank. 

I also have a coloured etching by the same 
artist signed at the right hand of the lower 
margin, ‘“‘ Marks Del et Sc.,’ and at the 
opposite side it is signed in Hebrew 315 
(Lob), which is Yiddish, and probably old 
German for “ Lion.” An appropriate Eng- 
lish equivalent for this name would have 
been “ Leon”’ or “‘ Lionel,’ but his parents 
seem to have preferred “ Lewis.’ I cannot 
say whether this etching had a title, as there 
is only about an eighth cf an inch margin all 
round. It depicts John Braham, the singer 
and composer of ‘The Death of Nelson,’ 
with Mrs. Henry Wright. Braham is say- 
ing to Mrs. Wright, ‘‘ By A-Braham’s great 
God I swear ‘ My Heart with Love is beat- 
ing,’ dear!” and she replies, ‘“ Yes, I'll 
Smile on ‘the Child of Song,’ For ah! 
Wright never can be Wrong.” 

I should be glad to have a few biographical 
details of this ‘“‘ Lewis Marks,’ who was 
undoubtedly a talented artist. I have made 
considerable research, but without result, 
and his name is quite unknown to the British 
Museum Print Room. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


Pror. DE Vf&ricour.—In The Dublin 
University Magazine for January, 1861, 
there is an article by this writer. He is prob- 
ably Raymond de Véricour of Queen’s 
College, Cork, some lectures by whom were 
published at Dublin in 1851. I am informed 
that there is also a book entitled ‘ Historical 
Analysis of Christian Civilisation,’ by L. R. 
de Véricour, author of ‘Milton and Epic 
Poetry,’ ‘Modern French Literature,’ ‘ Edu- 
cational Reports,’ &c. (London, 1850). 
Some biographical particulars of the pro- 
fessor would be welcome. 1G. ss. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE BEAUCHAMP TOWER, 
TowrER oF Lonpon.—The inscription num- 
bered 52 runs: “I.H.S. A passage perillus 
makethe a port pleasant. A.D. 1568. Arthur 
Poole. Xt. suze 37, A. P.” 

The Arthur Poole who made this inscrip- 
tion was nephew to Cardinal Pole and a 
great-grandson of George, Duke of Clarence, 
brother of EdwardIV. He died in the Tower 
about 1570. 





The inscription numbered 42 is dated 
1570, and bears the name of Thomas Rooper, 
1.€., Roper, grandson of Sir Thomas More. 
It contains the words: “‘ Per passage penible 
passons & port plaisant.” 

Which is the original form of the sentiment 
and from what poet is it quoted? “A 
passage perillus,” &c., may be seen on the 
boathouse of a villa at Cadenabbia on the 
Lake of Como. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CockNEY SPEECH.—What are the defini- 
tions of: (a) a Cockney? (b) a Cockney 
accent ? (c) Cockney phraseology ? 

I should be glad of examples of (b) and (c). 
Does the area within earshot of Bow Bells 
enter into the definitions ? ‘and what are 
Bow Bells ? A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 

25, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

[See 5S. xi. 506; 7S. ix. 7, 74; xi. 87; 8S. vi 
64, 135; xii. 48, 136, 276, 424; 9 S. iv. 164; 10S. ii. 
307, 351, 390, 490, 535.—Bow bells are the bells of 
St. Mary-le-Bow in Cheapside. ] 

Nova.is.—What translations into English 
or French have beenmade from the German 
of Novalis (Friedrich von Hardenberg) ? 

J. Isaacs. 

[An edition of a translation of ‘ Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen ’ was published at Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1842, and reissued at New York in 1833. See 
11S. vii. 178.] 

SHEFFIELD: GRIFFITH: Hunt: COLE; 
Cox. (See ‘Family of Dr. John Walker,’ 
ante, p. 101.)—Dr. Walker's widow 
married secondly Jeremiah Griffith, Esq. 
Her elder sister, Sophia Sheffield, married 
first Joseph Hunt, D.D., Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford ; next a Mr. Cole ; and after- 
wards a Mr. Cox of Stamford, Berkshire ; 
vide Banks’s ‘ Extinct Peerage’ (Sheffield). 

1 shall be grateful to any one who can say 
where 1 can find a further reference to any 
of the above-mentioned persons. 

A. H. MACLEAN. 

14, Dean Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


‘““TREGETOURS” ; JUGGLERS.—Dugdale in 
his ‘ History of St. Paul's’ transcribes Lyd- 
gate’s ‘ Dance of Death’ verses. Only one 
of these verses is addressed to an individual 
by name, viz. that to “ Master John 
Rikil, whilom Tregetour of noble Henry, 
King of England, and of France the mighty 
Conquerour.” I shall be obliged for any 
information about Rikil or other early 
Tregetours and jugglers. k 

Is anything known of Brandon the juggler 
(temp. Hen. VIII.), beyond the mention in 
Reg. Scott’s ‘ Discoverie of Witchcraft’? 
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BIssextTus.—Will some one kindly inform 
me on what authority M. Scheler states in 
his * Dictionnaire d’Etymologie Francaise’ 
that bissextus, the day intercalated in leap 
year after 24 February, was considered 
unlucky among the Romans ? 

A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

Tullagee, Eastbourne. 


‘Morte p’ArTHUR’: ENCHANTED TROOPS 
or Horse.—Would some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
give the reference to the passage in the 
‘Morte d’Arthur’ where troops of horse 
are said to have been turned by enchant- 
ment into the semblance of grey stones ? 

Webe 


A TALE OF THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER.— 
When I was head master of Burnley Gram- 
mar School I found in one of the books of 
the old library belonging to the school a 
story of which I can give only a vague account, 
but which I should like to meet with again. 
In the book it is described how, on the night 
before the battle of Worcester, Cromwell 
encountered a gentleman in black who gave 
him the choice of two alternatives—one, I 
think, was a defeat on the morrow and a long 
life, the other a crowning victory and seven 
years of life. Can any of your readers 
from these somewhat meagre data give me 
the name of the work? It is twenty-five 
or thirty years since I read the passage, and 
I have tried in many ways to find it again, 
but failed. 


Bath. 


J. LANGFIELD Warp, M.A. 





Replies. 


WORDS IN BISHOP DOUGLAS'S 
*ENEADOS,’ 1513. 
(11S. xii. 156, 177, 215, 235, 255.) 
THE contributions made by Pror. THorn- 
TON under the above heading are an example 
ot work which, if well done, may be of great 
service to English lexicography. Any one 
who will carefully work through the vocabu- 
lary of an important author, especially 
from the older periods of our literature, 
and closely compare his results with the 
articles in the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary,’ 
can hardly fail to make some useful, and 
even important, additions to the history of 
particular words. There is good oppor- 
tunity for such work on an author like 
Douglas, whose language is so copious and 
so uncommon, and Pror. THORNTON is quite 





entitled to say, ‘‘ In some cases I have come 
across a word not already noticed, and in 
some others I am able to give an earlier 
date than that already given.’’ These in- 
stances are valuable, although their number 
is not so great as the length of the lists 
might suggest. In many instances, PROF. 
THORNTON admits, his citations are “ merely 
stopgaps,” and their value in this respect 
varies considerably. Some do fill ex- 
cessively long intervals between the quota- 
tions given in the Dictionary ; others merely 
give an additional instance of the word or 
sense between certain dates. It must be 
remembered that many such _ instances 
have necessarily been omitted in the Dic- 
tionary for reasons of space. On the whole, 
Pror. THORNTON supplies the reader with 
the means of judging how far his additions 
are really important, but in a few cases is 
not quite exact or complete in his state- 
ments. 

When account has been taken of the 
above classes of words, there remains a 
fair number of entries in Pror. THORNTON'S 
list which require separate notice. These, 
for one reason or another, would naturally 
suggest to the reader that the Dictionary 
had not dealt with the vocabulary of Douglas 
as thoroughly or as critically as might be 
expected. The following notes will, how- 
ever, show that in these instances PROF. 
THORNTON either has misunderstood the 
meaning of the word, or has failed to identify 
the form under which it would normally 
appear in the Dictionary, or has omitted 
to note that it is actually dealt with in its 
natural place in that work. The obvious 
conclusion is that a fuller acquaintance 
with the older Scottish tongue, and a more 
careful consultation of the Dictionary and 
of Small’s glossary to Douglas, are necessary 
to give to Pror. THoRNTON’s work the 
value which it well might have as a con- 
tribution to lexicography. 

* Ale, disguised as ill.”—Tiffyr ill does not 
mean “ liefer ale,’ but liver-ill, and is entered in 
the Dict. under Liver, sb.! 7, with this quotation. 

“* Any, of (with superlative).”—The word is not 
any, but ane, as plainly shown by the rhymes 
in the stanza. The usage is fully dealt with in 
the Dict. under ONE, 26 b. 

** At=out.’’—Really an absolute use of AT, 
prep. 13. 

** Ballen, adj.”.—There can be little doubt 
that Small’s explanation ‘“‘ made of whalebone ”’ 
is correct, and that PRor. THORNTON’S suggestion 
is unnecessary. Cf. ‘“‘ Of balayn both scheeld 
and targe’’ in ‘Coer de Lion,’ 2982. Both 
passages are cited in the Dict., s.v. BALEEN, 3. 

‘* Ballinger.—A vessel of some kind’ —Cer- 
tainly : see the Dict., s.v. BALINGER. 
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‘* Bar, sb.—A barrier.”,—The entry in the glos- 
sary, ‘‘ Barres....enclosed space,” to which PRoF. 
THORNTON objects,is quite correct: see the Dict., 
8.v. BARRACE. 

‘* Bawburd, on, around.’’—Correctly explained 
by Small (who cites the French bidbord); the 
spelling is also noted in the Dict., 8.v. BABURD. 

“* Bisning, p.p., hissing.”—Small has omitted 
this spelling in his glossary, but correctly gives 
“ Bysning....terrible, monstrous.” The Dict. 
enters the word under BysENING, ppl. a. PRror. 
THORNTON has been misled by the epithet stridens, 
— Douglas in the next line renders by ‘‘ quhis- 
and.” 

“ Bloik,sb. (Whatis this ?)’”’—Small’s glossary 
explains what it is, and further help may be de- 
rived from Jamieson. In the Dict. the passage is 
cited s.v. BLock, sb. 17. 

“ Boir, variant of bore, a ship’s hold.’’—Douglas 
has merely associated the L. foros with forare, 
and is using boir in its ordinary sense of ‘‘ hole’”’: 
see Borg, sb.) 

‘** Bois, bos, adj., hollow.’”—Fully dealt with in 
the Dict., sv. Boss, a. 

‘* Brace, v., to press tightly.”—Belongs to 
Brace, v.! 1. 

“* But, without.’—This common usage is fully 
dealt with under But, prep. 2. 

** Bycost, cost.” —Quoted under BE- prefix, 2. 

* Case, on or uwpon.—By chance.’’—Illustrated 
under CASE, sb. 2 b. 

* Catch-cow.’”’—Given in the Dict. under the 
spelling which it has in this (the only) example, 
viz., CACHEKOW. 

“* Chaft, a jaw.’’—The word (in spite of Ruddi- 
man) is schaflis, plural of SHAFT, sb.? 1 b (spear or 
lance), and. the quotation is correctly placed under 
SEMBLE, v.! 4. 

“‘ Chisel- tail.”"—The passage is quoted under 
CHISEL, sb.) 4. 

“Coif for cove.” —The quotation is given s.v. 
Cove, sb.} 

** Cross, a ship’s mast.’ ‘‘ Cross, under (the 
sense is obscure).’”—In both passages cros is 
apparently a misreading of tros, the Scottish 
form of Truss, sb. 2. The verb trossit is employed 
by Douglas (v. 274/14), and for the use of the 
noun the ‘ Complaint of Scotland,’ p. 41, may be 
compared. 

* Cully, v. (1576).”"—The passage is cited under 
the Scottish form CULYE, v., where it properly 
belongs. 

** Cup cut, to play.’’—The word in the quotation 
is cop, and the phrase is illustrated under Cop, sb.! 

“ Debtjul, due as a debt.’’—Sufficiently illus- 
trated under DEBTFUL, a. 1. 

** Digested (c. 1734).’’-—Douglas’s word is degest, 
which is fully illustrated under DiGEst, ppl. a. 

** Dingly, for dignely, worthily.”-—The passage 
is duly cited under DIGNELY, adv. 

** Direct, to dedicate (a book).’’—This is the 
first sense of DIRECT, v., and is illustrated from 
ec. 1374 to 1607. 

** Doubtous (1330, 1532).’-—Douglas’s word is 
dowtis, shown by the metre to be a monosyllable, 
and therefore naturally to be taken as the plural 
of dowt, *‘ doubt.”’ 

Drive over, to pass the time.’”’-—The usage is 
mentioned s.v. DRIVE, v. 21. 


W. A. CRAIGIE. 





Oxford. 





ARTHUR YouNG (11 S. xii. 241).—G. R. 
will find the reference to Lord Carrington’s 
family prayers—or rather the last of them— 
in Young’s ‘ Autobiography,’ p. 361, edited 
by M. Betham-Edwards, and published by 
Smith, Elder & Co. in1898. But Icannot 
find any reference to a “ Suffolk parson” 
in connexion with the passage, which was 
written 25 May, 1801. It states that the 
Rev. Samuel Hook, who was Young’s son- 
in-law, had just called, and brought the 
shocking news of Lord Carrington’s back- 
sliding since his elevation to the peerage: 

“The richer he grows, so much the worse. The 
eldest girl said to Mr. H....‘ My Papa used to have 
prayers in his family ; but none since he has been 
a Peer.’”’ 

E. VAUGHAN. 

A reply by Mr. Humpureys, giving biographi- 
a details of Lord Carrington a Belesete, ofl 
appear next week.] 


JOHN WEBSTER AND  ‘OVERBURY’S 
CHARACTERS’ (11 S. xi. 313, 335, 355, 374). 
—Mr. Sykes’s second paper on Webster 
and ‘ Overbury’s Characters’ has drawn 
my attention to a foolish mistake in my 
own essay on the same subject (11 8S. x. 3, 
23). 

I did not intend to suggest that Webster 
was responsible for all the additional Cha- 
racters of 1615, but only for the last set of 
thirty-two, as is shown by the passage on 
p. 4:— 

** A study of the style of the fourth set affords 
sufficient evidence to enable us to ascribe these 
(forty-two] Characters to......John Webster.” 

Had I intended to hint that he was the 
author of all the additions made in 1615, I 
should have attributed to him no more than 
thirty-nine, sinceI claimed three on Cocke’s 
behalf. It will be noticed also that I made 
use of instances derived from the fourth 
set only. 

I must say that I cannot see any parallel- 
ism between the lines in ‘ The Wife’ and 
Antonio’s speech; a single word, “ hope,” 
is echoed, but as a rule Webster’s borrow- 
ings are of a more continuous kind. The 
only certain parallel is the “ consumption” 
one, which is not against my theory, since 
it appeared in May, 1614, seven months 
before Ostler’s death. 

I feel that the author of the fourth set must 
have known the first two as soon as they were 
out. There is no doubt either that the book 
must have remained a great favourite with 
him, since he borrowed not only from his 
own contributions when writing ‘ The Devil’s 
Law Case,’ but also from the other papers. 
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The most interesting parallels, I think, are 
those from ‘The White Devil’ and ‘A 
Monumental Column ’—the latter (a wretched 
rhapsody) could hardly tempt any borrower 
but its own author. 

One point, at least, Mr. SyKES must grant 
—that the last thirty-two Characters were 
written by one man :— 

1. Because they are carefully separated 
from the other ten, first published on the 
same occasion. 

2. Because the quotations from ‘ The 
White Devil’ and ‘ A Monumental Column’ 
occur, not in definite groups, but at intervals, 
namely, in the Ist, 7th, 15th, 17th, 27th, and 
29th Characters. 

3. Because Florio’s ‘ Montaigne’ is quoted 
in§Nos. 7, 8, 13, and 15. 

4. Because Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ is echoed 
in 7, 8, and 9. 

Now, considering how constantly John 
Webster has borrowed from Sidney and 
Montaigne, who (as far as I know) were 
ignored by the other characterists—consider- 
ing also that in essays 13 and 23 of the 
fourth set the author quoted passages from 
‘Westward Hoe’ (I. ii.) and ‘The Mal- 
content’ (IV. ii.), in both of which Webster 
had been a collaborator—I think Webster’s 
authorship is pretty probable, a probability 
confirmed by the evidence of thought and 
style in these Characters. 

BON A. F. BouRGEOIs. 


¢ RACING FoR LAMBETH’ (11 S. xii. 182).— 
The vacancy in the See of Canterbury on 
the death of Archbishop Potter, in October, 
1747, gave occasion for many satirical 
prints in which the supposed candidates are 
represented as racing on the Thames towards 
Lambeth Palace, while in one the disappointed 
candidates are pulling away with lugu- 
brious expressions. A description of eight 
such engravings is given on pp. 656-62 of 
vol. iii. part i. of the ‘ Catalogue of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum: 
Division I. Political and Personal Satires,’ 
by F. G. Stephens and Edward Hawkins. 
That mentioned by CANoN CRUICKSHANK 
‘corresponds to the description of No. 2868 
or 2869. 

No. 2528, ‘ For Lambeth,’ 

“shows taree bishops in sculler’s boats rowing 
vigorously across the Thames and towards Lambeth 
Palace, which is on the further bank of the stream ; 
including the Bishop’s Walk, now absorbed in the 
Southern Embankment, Lambeth Church, the 
Palace Gardens, the Library built by Archbishop 
Juxon, the Lollard’s Tower, and Cardinal More- 
ton’s Gateway. One of the bishops is considerably 
ahead of his competitors; this is probably meant 








for Sherlock. The next, who looks behind him 
while he sculls hard, is probably Herring; the 
third and hindmost prelate was probably intended 
for Mawson, or Hoadley ; ‘Codex,’ or Gibson, 
Bishop of London, having given up the race, does 
not appear. This print is in the ‘Crowle,’ Pen- 
nant’s ‘Some Account of London,’ Part i., no. 130, 
preserved in the Print Room.” 

It measures 6{ by 62 in. 

No. 2869 is a copy of the above, has no 
stop after the title (“For Lambeth’), and 
measures 97 by 6? in. 

In No. 2867, a broadside with a woodcut, 
probably copied from 2868, and three 
columns of letterpress, the bishops are 
named Hfoajd(l}]y, G[ijb[so]n, and Y-r-k 
(=Herring, Archbishop of York). In 
another there are four bishops: Sherlock, 
Herring, Mawson, and “Codex.” None 
of the descriptions speak of “canoes.” Is 
this word, p. 182 ante, an error ? 

Sherlock and Gibson are both said to have 
declined the Primacy. If we assume that 
the print is one of those publishea in Octo- 
ber, 1747, it is possible, I imagine, that the 
pencilled initials may have been suggested 
by some later vacancy. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


ArcH AT HEAD OF CONSTITUTION HILL 
(11 S. xii. 241).—A very long acquaintance 
with this arch convinces me that the answer 
to the question whether it has a distinctive 
name must be in the negative, and Mr. 
Prerpvornt himself conclusively proves this 
by his quotations. Each author apparently 
refers to it by the name which he personally 
prefers, and has done so since its first erection 
in 1828. 

On the general subject, however, it may 
be interesting to note that, when in 1908 
it was removed to its present position, 
three illustrations of the “‘ Arch as it ought 
to have been, was, and will be,” appeared 
in The Daily Graphic of 18 September with 
a short explanatory article. The first was 
from a photograph of a design then hanging 
on the walls of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, to which body Burton himself 
bequeathed it. It was his original design 
for this arch, and it shows also, in proper 
perspective, the Hyde Park Corner triple 
archway and screen, which (and not Apsley 
House) was exactly opposite to it on the other 
side of the road. This drawing clearly 
shows his ideas, and in it the arches are 
ornamented alike with statues, sculptured 
friezes, scrollwork, &c., none of which ever 
appeared on either of them. 

n 1846 the equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Wellington was placed on the top 
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of it, and thenceforth it became known 
generally, I think, as “the Wellington 
Arch,’ and this was shown in the second 
illustration. Burton from the first pro- 
tested vigorously against its erection, on 
the ground that it was not only out of scale 
with the arch, but out of keeping with the 
general design, since it faced sideways ; but 
in vain. He died in 1881, and it held its 
position until 1885, when it was sent to 
Aldershot. 

The third illustration showed the arch 
as it now appears, and I notice that in 
‘London Past and Present’ (1909), the 
latest work on London, the author describes 
it, like Timbs before him, as ‘“‘ the Green 
Park Arch,” which is probably as good a 
name as any, if “the Arch at Constitution 
Hill”’ is too long. 

In the article above referred to a relative 
of Burton’s also contributed some reminis- 
cences, which, as giving the latter’s own 
opinion on this subject, may not be in- 
appropriate. He wrote as follows :— 

“T have the first rough sketch of the first idea 
which came into his mind with regard to the 
design. It was inked in by one of his clerks, and 
consists of Neptune driving his sea-horses. I told 
him that, as Britannia was the lady of the sea, I 
would have her driving the four quarters of the 
world. He laughed, and said he feared that would 
be tco bumptious. Then, later on, we said there 
should be a fifth horse for Africa......Burton had 
intended a grand straight drive from the Palace, 
through the arch and screen, towards the Marble 
Arch; but another architect, who had control of 
the Palace and grounds, was so jealous of him that 
he tried to mar Burton’s plan by placing the 
reservoir in Constitution Hill, so as to force the 
road to turn as it does now...... I have a little col- 
lection of papers, letters, &c., from interesting 
persons concerning the ‘disfigurement’ of the 
arch, and their desire for the removal of the ob- 
noxious ‘little tin soldier,’ as they called the 
giant _horse—in whose body. by the way, Burton, 
and I think seven others, dined, just before the 
yoked were put together......Burton by his will left 
3.0007. to pay the expenses of taking the statue down. 
However, he repented, and cancelled this clause, 
saying that if the British public were so unin- 
terested as to endure the sight, he did not think 
that he ought to rob his family of the 3,000/. for 
their sakes, or words to that effect.” 


ALAN STEWART. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND QUARTERLY (11 S. 
x. 281, 336, 396, 417, 458, 510; xi. 50, 74, 
96, 138, 177, 232).—In looking over this 
discussion I find that one reply of mine seems 
to have been lost in transmission, and 
as it concerns a matter of accuracy, I venture 
to repeat it. It regards the existence of 
territorial arms in the fourteenth century. 

The arms of the Kings of Man, whether 
borne by Scropes or Stanleys, can only 


represent the Kings of Man, not the territory. 
As for the so-called arms of Ireland, three 
crowns and a border, I may refer to Dr. J. H. 
Round’s article in ‘ Peerage and Pedigree,’ 
vol. ii. p. 353, for the assurance that they 
have nothing to do with Ireland at all, were 
granted before Robert de Vere was made 
Duke of Ireland, ana were, in fact, only 
the arms assigned to St. Edmund with a 
difference. D. L. GALBREATH. 
Montreux, Switzerland. 


CLERKS IN Hoty ORDERS AS COMBATANTS 
(11 S. xii. 10, 56, 73, 87, 110, 130, 148, 168, 
184, 228).—‘* The Catholic Who’s Who and 
Year-Book’ writes of the present Bishop of 
Northampton, the Right Rev. Robert Brindle, 
D.S.O., that at Dongola in 1896 “‘ he success- 
fully took a gunboat into action.” 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Mrs. Goocu (11 S. xii. 220).—The famous 
or infamous Mrs. Gooch—the subject of 
Mr. R. M. Hoae’s query—was Elizabeth 
Sarah Villa Real, daughter and heiress of 
William Villa Real of Edwinstowe, Notting- 
hamshire, who married William Thomas 
Gooch, second son of Sir Thomas Gooch, 
third baronet, of Benacre Park, Suffolk, 
on 13 May, 1775, at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. She is said to have been 17 years 
old at the time of her marriage, and brought 
her husband a fortune of 30,0007. Her father 
died when she was three years old, and in 
1763 her mother married, secondly, Capt. 
T. Hutchinson of Egglestone, Durham, an 
officer of the Durham Light Infantry, who 
died in September, 1766 (Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, xxxili. 565, xxxvi. 439). Elizabeth 
Villa Real's grandfather was Joseph da 
Costa Villa Real, ‘‘ of Yorkshire and Notting- 
ham,’’ said to have been of Jewish extraction; 
and her aunt, also named Elizabeth, married 
William, second Viscount Galway, on 12 Aug., 
1747, and died on 2 Jan., 1792. Early in 
the year 1778 Mrs. Gooch was detected in an 
intrigue with Rauzzini, a popular musician of 
the period, at Bath, and a separation from 
her husband took place. During the course 
of the next two years William Gooch obtained 
a sentence of divorce against his wife in the 
Consistory Court of the Bishop of London, 
and on 26 Feb., 1781, was divorced by Act 
of Parliament. 

From 1778 to 1788 there are many para- 
graphs scattered through The Morning 
Post and Morning Herald referring to 
Mrs. Gooch’s notorious amours. In_ the 





latter year she was imprisoned in the Fleet 
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for debt, when she published an account of ‘his sister Sarah being baptized Elizabeth. 
her career entitled “An Appeal to the | Abraham had only one child, who married 


Public on the Conduct of Mrs. Gooch, Wife 
of William Gooch, Esgqre. 


| William Thomas, the second son of Sir 
Written by |Thomas Gooch, and was divorced by him 


Herself,’ 4to (George Kearsley, March, 1788). | for misconduct in 1781. She had two sons, 


In November or December, 1792, she pub- 
lished “* The Life of Mrs. Gooch. 
by Herself. Dedicated to the Public,” 
crown 8vo (George Kearsley). The British 
Museum Catalogue contains a list of three 
more of her works, 7.e., ‘ Poems on Various 
Subjects,’ by Mrs. Gooch (J. Bell, 1793) ; 
* Wanderings of the Imagination,’ by Mrs. 
Gooch, 2 vols. (B. Crosby, 1796): and a 
Preface to Thomas Bellamy’s‘ Beggar Boy ’ 
’ in 1800, when she was living in Michael’s 
Place, Brompton. Her portrait is given in 
The Bon Ton Magazine, ii. 105, and there 
is a long account of her tempestuous life in 
the same periodical, ii. 105, 137, 163, 212, 
244, 299, 327, 370, 433, 456; iii. 72, 125, 
180, 229, 243, 296. The last reference to 
her that I have seen occurs in The Morning 
Post on 5 April, 1803, where it is stated that 
she was “ bringing out a new edition of her 
life.” For the divorce proceedings against 
her see ‘ Journals of the House of Lords,’ 
Xxxvi. 218, 219, 221-3, 224. 
HoRACE BLEACKLEY. 


Elizabeth Sarah was the daughter of 
Abraham, a son of José da Costa Villa Real, 
who in 1726 escaped from Lisbon to avoid 
falling into the clutches of the Inquisition, 
and on arriving in London made public 
profession of Judaism. As a thanksgiving 
for his delivery he founded and endowed 
a school for twenty Jewish girls, which exists 
to the present day, and is known as the Villa 
Real School. He married Catherine, a 
daughter of Joseph da Costa of Totteridge, 
a nephew and son-in-law of Dr. Fernando 
Mendez, who was Physician in Ordinary to 
Charles IT., and signed the death certificate 
on hisdemise. On the death of José da Costa 
Villa Real his widow agreed to become the 
wife of Jacob, a brother of Emanuel Mendez 
da Costa, the naturalist, son of her paternal 
aunt Esther Johanna; but, declining to 
keep her word, wag sued for breach of 
promise in the Arches Court of Canterbury. 
The report of the proceedings, containing 
her portrait, was issued in book-form, and 
is to be seen in the British Museum Library. 
She ultimately married William Mellish 
of Blythe, Nottingham, by whom she had 
two sons,named Charles and Joseph. This 
line is, I believe, extinct. On her marriage 
she entered the Church, and her son, the 
aforesaid Abraham, was baptized William, 





| William and Henry Robert. There are no 
Written | 


descendants living of these two sons. I 
have her engraved portrait and her armorial 
stencil book-plate, “‘ Elizabeth Sarah Villa- 
Real,’ with motto “‘ Fide sed Vide,’ and 
also that of her son, ‘‘ Wm. Gooch, Esar.,’’ 
an armorial plate with the arms of “ Villa 
Real’? on an escutcheon. Her paternal 
aunt Sarah was the mother of the fourth 
Viscount Galway, the great-grandfather of 
the present holder of the dignity. The 
fourth Viscount was also the maternal grand- 
father of Lord Houghton, the poet, the 
father of the Marquess of Crewe. Mrs. 
William Mellish’s maternal uncle James 
was the father of Moses Mendez, the poet, 
whose grandson in the male line, Sir Francis 
Bond Head (Head was the maiden name of 
the poet’s wife), was at one time Governor- 
General of Canada. His grandson Sir 
Robert Garnet Head is the present holder of 
the title. ISRAEL SOLOMONS. 


The following works are attributed to 
“ Blizabeth Sarah Villa Real, a native of 
Nottinghamshire, and widow of William 
G. Esq.” : ‘An Appeal to the Public on 
the Conduct of Mrs. Gooch,’ 1788 ; her 
own ‘Life, 3 vols., 1792; ‘The Contrast,’ 
a novel, 2 vols., 1795; ‘The Wanderings 
of the Imagination,’ a novel, 2 vols., 1796 ; 
‘Truth and Fiction,’ a novel, 4 vols., 1801 ; 
‘The Beggar Boy, by the late Mr. Thomas 
Bellamy, with particulars of his life, 3 vols., 
1801; ‘Sherwood Forest; a novel, 3 vols., 
1804 ; ‘Can We Doubt It ?’ from the French, 
a novel, 3 vols., 1804. W. B. H. 


This lady, Elizabeth Sara, was_ the 
daughter and heiress of William Villa Real 
of Edwinstow, Notts. She refers to herself 
(‘ Life of Mrs. Gooch,’ p. 9) as “the last 
Villa Real.’’ “Her father died when she was 


‘* searcely three years old” ; and her mother, 


‘‘after four years’ widowhood,’ married 
Capt. Hutchinson of the Durham Militia. 
(List of Marriages in the Year 1763, Gentle- 
man's Magazine, xxxiii. 565: William Hut- 
chinson of Egglestone, Durham, Esq., to 
Mrs. Villa Real of Edwinstone [sic].) Miss 
Villa Real married 13 May, 1775, William 
Gooch, Esq., second son of Sir Thomas 
Gooch, Bart., of Benacre Park, co. Suffolk 
(Gentleman's Magazine, lviil. 237). Her 
own account of her “‘ misfortunes and errors, 
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as she calls them, is to be found in “ An 
Appeal to the Public on the Conduct of 
Mrs. Gooch, the Wife of William Gooch, Esq. 
.... London, 1788,” which is dated from 
the Fleet Prison, 1 Jan., 1788, and the 
* Life’ which your correspondent mentions. 

Mrs. Gooch was alive in 1804, when she 
published “‘ Sherwood Forest ; or, Northern 
Adventures. A Novel in Three Volumes,” 
which, she says, was written under the 
heavy pressure of calamity, severe illness, 
and deep distress of mind. 

G. THorN-DrurRY. 


THE VIRTUES OF ONIONS (11 S. xii. 101, 
149, 167, 209, 245). — Probably the oldest 
praise of the onion is in ‘Iliad,’ xi. 630, 
where it is said to go well with drink- 
ing. One of the convives at Xeno- 
phon’s Symposium accordingly calls for 
one. Much fun in that feast of repartee 
is made of that gourmandise by Socrates 
and others, and there first occurs the now 
vulgar joke about the objection to kissing 
an onion eater. H. C—n. 


I now remember that the substance which 
the post-mortem revealed was made into a 
fruit-knife, and the doctor—said to be of 
Derby —taking it in a hurry to cut an 
onion, found the blade dissolve in his hand. 
It is quite sixty years since I heard the 
story. THOS. RATCLIFFE. 


AvTHORS WANTED (11 S. xii. 200).— 
If every raindrop, &e. 
In the ‘ Socialist Sunday School Hymn- 
Book’ there is a hymn beginning 
Suppose the little cowslip, 
the words being by Fanny van Alstine. 
The second verse of this runs :— 
Suppose the glistening dewdrop 
Upon the grass should say, 


‘* What can a little dewdrop do? 
I’d better roll away,” &e. 


This is the substance of what Mr. J. F. 
CROWLEY wants, though the form is slightly 
different. C. B. WHEELER. 


(22) 8.521220.) 

“Searsdale; or, Life on the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Border, Thirty Years Ago,’ 
was written by Sir James Phillips Kay- 
Shuttleworth (1804-77), and published in 
three volumes in 1860 at 3ls. 6d. Another 
novel by him is ‘ Ribblesdale; or, Lanca- 
shire Sixty Years Ago,’ 1874, 3 vols. Other 
books of his are ‘ Public Education as affected 
by the Minutes of the Committee of Privy 
Council from 1846-52,’ 8vo, London, 1853, 





500 pp.; ‘ Four Periods of Public Educa- 
tion as reviewed in 1832, 1839, 1846, 1862,’ 
8vo, London, 1862, 644 pp.; ‘ Thoughts 
and Suggestions on Certain Social Problems, 
contained chiefly in Addresses to Meetings 
of Workmen in Lancashire, London, 1873, 
346 pp.; ‘ Cynedrida,’ ‘A Masque,’ * The 
River of the Underworld,’ and other poems, 
8vo, 96 pp. (privately printed in 1842); 
and numerous pamphlets on educational 
and social questions, the chief of which are 
embodied in the three volumes mentioned 
above. Shuttleworth was born in Rochdale, 
Lancashire, and is known as the founder of 
the English system of popular education. See 
also lengthy articie in ‘ D.N.B.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


The author of ‘Scarsdale’ is Sir James 
P. Kay-Shuttleworth, Bart., who wrote 
another novel called ‘ Ribblesdale.’ He also 
wrote on social topics, and was an authority 
on questions of education. Born at Roch- 
dale in 1804, he eventually became a physi- 
cian, and practised in Manchester under his 
surname of Kay ; but in 1842 marrying Janet, 
the only child and heiress of Robert Shuttle- 
worth of Gawthorpe Hall, he assumed by 
licence the additional surname of Shuttle- 
worth. RicHARD LAWSON. 

Urmston. 

(Mr. R. Grime, Mr. J. LANGFIELD Warp, and 
J. H.S. thanked for replies.] 


Cat QuERIES (11 S. xii. 183, 244).—In 
gratitude for the many, full, and useful 
replies to my cat queries, may I give the 
following notes in the hope they too may 
be useful 7— 

When I was a boy at the Cape, about 
1882, we had five cats, one a she tortoise- 
shell—I cannot remember about her kittens. 
For a short period we moved out of our 
house into another, and I think the cats 
went with us; certainly the tortoiseshell 
one did, and she stayed at the new home 
until my mother went away from it on a 
visit. Then this cat disappeared, but turned 
up after a week (?) covered in the red dust 
of the main road, and we concluded she had 
been trying either to get back to our old 
house, or to find my mother. 

On 12 April, 1908, we had a great loss in 
the death at the age of six years of Tommy I., 
a tabby which one winter weighed 13lb. 12o0z. 
He was a most affectionate cat, and preferred 
lying on my knee to sleeping on a chair or 
rug, as most cats do. In his younger days 
he greatly enjoyed a “fight” with me. 
For this purpose I kept a pair of thick leather 
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gloves, which he almost scratched to pieces, 
but he never attempted such a rough-and- 
tumble when I had no gloves on, nor did he 
ever hurt our little daughter of 14. On the 
contrary, we rather fear that his death was 
indirectly due to her. She sometimes tried 
to sit on him, and this may have started 
‘congestion of the liver, of which he died in 
spite of professional assistance and careful 
nursing. This cat would retrieve a paper 
ball, and though I have heard of cats doing 
this, I have never seen it done before or 
since. The trick started quite accidentally. 
I had crunched up a piece of paper and 
thrown it on the floor a short distance from 
me. The kitten played with it and seemed 
to bring it to me, so I threw it a foot or so 
away, and then undoubtedly he brought it 
back in his mouth. This was done several 
times, and I took care to practise him every 
‘day, and to increase the distance daily. In 
the end he retrieved such a paper ball for 
as long a straight run as could be given him 
in the flat, i.e. about 36 feet, bolting after 
it full pace like a dog, but always walking 
back with it in a slow and most stately 
manner, and never refusing to drop it as a 
dog does. Sometimes he would play with it 
for a bit before bringing it back — this, as a 
rule when he was tiring of the game, for he 
would retrieve it some twenty times in quick 
succession at one sitting (so to speak— 
I did the sitting !). 
ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 
9, Rotherwick Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


THE Cuckoo IN FoLK-LorkE (11 S. xii. 182, 
230, 250).—The passage in ‘ A Bit 0’ Love’ 
whica speaks of the cuckoo is as follows :— 

Freman. But ’ 

Clyst. Ya-as, ’e ‘ad. 

Jarland (in a dull, threatening voice). °E ’ad my 
maid’s bird, this arterniine. ’Ead or no, and parson 
or no, I’ll gie ’im one for that. 

Freman. Ah! And ’e meddled wi’ my horses. 

Trustaford. I’m thinkin’ ’twas an old cuckoo 

bird ’e’ad on ‘is ’ead. Haw, haw! 
The subject of this conversation is the curate, 
who has an unfaithful wife. Clyst, described 
as “‘ a youth with tousled hair, and a bright, 
quick Celtic eye,” has been giving a highly 
coloured account of him “ settin’....wi’ 
a bird upon ’is ’ead, playin’ his whistle to 
the ponies.” 


’adn’t no bird on ‘is head. 
‘ad 


In a number of the Magasin - Pittoresque 
of the year 1870 a tale occurs (‘ Le Chant 
du Coucou’) which shows that Bretons 
think it lucky to hear a cuckoo sing. Two 
brothers at work in a field heard a cuckoo. 
“T have heard it first,” said one; ‘I shall 





go directly and buy my neighbour's horse. ’ 
‘* No,” retorted the other, ‘‘ I heard it first ; 
the luck is meant forme.” After quarrelling 
a long while, they repaired to the Justice of 
the Peace, who requested them to lay down 
a crown each, which he pocketed, remarking 
quietly that he was evidently the person 
for whose sake the cuckoo had sung. 

My cook, a native of Cotes du Nord, being 
referred to, gives corroborative evidence. 
“Tt is lucky,” she says, “ to hear a cuckoo 
in early spring, if you happen to have money 
in your pocket. But,’ she adds, “‘ youshould 
not keep money about you on purpose ; that 
would be foul play !” 

The evidence of this unsophisticated 
witness seems valuable. Mr. Ch. Le Braz, 
who is best acquainted with Breton folk- 
lore, might no doubt give further information. 

As to the association of the cuckoo with 
conjugal misfortunes, let me say that the 
French coucou, which applies both to the bird 
and to the field-cowslip, is in some provinces 
(particularly in French-speaking Switzer- 
land) pronounced cocu, that is cuckold ; this 
flower, we shovld bear in mind, is yellow, 
which colour is generally associated in 
French with matrimonial ill-luck. 

A very funny illustration of the ill-boding 
cuckoo song occurs in TPlanquette’s ‘ Les 
Cloches de Corneville, when the amorous 
Bailli relates how he was scoffed at by the 
mob as a “mari de Corne, de Corne, de 
Corneville,’ to a tune which repeatedly 
sounds the cuckoo’s note. 

In Webster and Rowley’s ‘Cure for a 
Cuckold,’ V. i., at Compass’s renewed 
wedding, an allusion is made to “ the fatal 
monologist’s’’ note, and Lessingham cries 
“Cuckoo” to the whitewashed _ bride- 
groom. Bo’ A. F. BOURGEOIS. 


In Devonshire, in relation to bad weather 
early in the year, it is said, ‘‘ We shan’t have 
it better until the cuckoos come to clear 
the mud away.’’ Others say the crows. 
As the latter, when grubbing for their young, 
get on the land at least a month before the 
cuckoo comes, the crow seems to be the 
more likely bird. A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


There are several (I have read as many as 
six) male cuckoos to one hen. Each male 
calls from some tall tree. The hen spends 
her time in flying from one to another 
she naturally has no time to spare from 
satisfying so many mates for maternal duties. 
The name “ cuckold ”’ is applied to a husband 
who shares his wife with others. 

F. S.-J. 
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St. SwiTHIN may be interested to know 
that if you do not run when you first hear 
the cuckoo, you will be idle all the year after. 
Also if you hear the cuckoo for the first 
time when you are in bed, you will be idle 
all the year. These facts were told me this 
year in Hampshire. G. E. P. A. 


(Curious also thanked for reply.] 


CONSTITUTION OF HIGHLAND SEPTs (11 8. 
xii. 220).—Mr. Crooke will, I think, find 
the information he desires in General David 
Stewart’s (of Garth) ‘ Sketches of the High- 
landers and Highland Regiments,’ published 
about a century ago. Donald Gregory’s 
* History of the Western Islands,’ published 
at a later date, is also a valuable work. The 
following books may be consulted with 
advantage :—‘ Description of the Western 
Highlands of Scotland,’ by Martin Martin, 
1716; ‘ History of the Highlands and High- 
land Clans,’ by James Browne: and John- 
son’s ‘ Journey to the Western Isles of Scot- 
land,’ with Boswell’s * Journal of a Tour 
in the Hebrides.’ A. H. MAcLEAN. 





Cot. GEorRGE Bopens (II S. xi. 267, 
477; xii. 17, 230).—If Mr. BLEACKLEY will 
consult the official Army List of 1785, 
among the War Office records at the Public 
Reccrd Office, Chancery Lane, possibly he 
may find the date of Col. Bodens’s death 
noted against his name. If not to be found 
there,the Pay Lists should be seen. 

In event of there being a widow, the Pay- 
master-General’s books will show from 
what date her pension began, and her 
husband’s death would be of the previous 
day’s date. A. H. MACLEAN. 

14, Dean Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


JOHN STEWART, EDINBURGH: SYBELLA 
BaRBourR (11 8. xi. 432; xii. 15).—I am 
obliged to Mr. Joun A. INGuIs and to Mr. 
JOHN MacGrecor for their courtesy in 
making replies to my query. ‘The Scots 
Peerage, by Sir James Balfour Paul, gives 
in the Index in vol. ix. (Edinburgh, 1914) 
a reference to Sybella Barbour, ‘“‘ wife of 
Major-Gen. John Stewart of Pittendreich.”’ 
The latter was the second son of Francis 
Stewart, seventh Earl of Moray, and the 
account in vol. vi. p. 324, says, ‘‘ He died 
unmarried, at Musselburgh, 13 Aug., 1796, 
in the 88th vear of his age.” In vol. ix. 
at p. 140, under ‘ Addenda et Corrigenda,’ 
instructions are given to delete ‘‘ unmarried,”’ 
and the following additional data appear :— 

“Tn a letter to his brother [James], the [eighth] 
Earl [of Moray], dated from Murrich Hof, near 


Breda, 17 January, 1764, he says: ‘It has pleased 


God to afilict me......by taking from me on 15th inst. 
my dearest wife. —( Moray Writs, ex inform. John 
Macgregor, Esq., W.S.). He had decree of declara- 
tor of marriage against Sybele Barbour, daughter 
of the deceased John Barbour, Baijie of Inverness, 
19 December, 1732. She at the same time raised a 
counter action of freedom, &c. (‘Consistorial 
Processes,’ &c., Scot. Rec. Soc., No. 281).”’ 

Can any reader suggest how information 
might be secured as to the subsequent history 
of Sybella Barbour ? F. BEAUCHAMP, 


Capt. JAMES KinG (11 S. xii. 160).—There 
was a James King, Ensign in the 57th 
Regiment of Foot, date of commission 24 Dec. 
1774. See Army List of 1777. He does 
not appear in that of 1787 (I have no List 
between 1777 and 1787), but one William 
Balfour, who in the former appears as 
junior to King by less than a year, is in the 
1787 List senior captain in the 57th, date of 
commission 6 Sept., 1780. The regiment in 
1777 and later was in America. If James 
King did not die or retire before 1784, it is 
reasonable t> suppose that he attained the 
rank of captain. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


PUNCTUATION: ITS IMPORTANCE (11 : S. 
xi. 49, 131, 177, 217).—I drew the attention 
of Canon Vere of St. Patrick’s, Soho Square, 
to this correspondence, and he wrote in 
reply :— 

“The Missals I have consulted—Tournay (?) ; 
Mechlin, 1864 and 1892; also Ratisbon, 1875—read 
‘ Crucifixus etiam pro nobis: sub Pontio Pilato 
passus, et sepultus est ’ (A). f 

“4 small Mechlin, 1884, reads ‘ Crucifixus. 
&c....passus, et sepultus est’ (B), leaving out 
the stop (: ) after nobis. 

“The Plain Chant Ratisbon, 1881-90, reads 
as A. 

‘*In Dr. Husenbeth’s Missal for the Laity the 
translation reads (1853) * Was crucified also for 
us: suffered under Pontius Pilate and was 
buried.” The Latin isas A. I do not know what 
authority HARMATOPEGOS has for his contention 
that the comma ought to come after ‘ Pilato.’ I 
should think the great Dr. Husenbeth knew what 
he was about. 

* As for choirs singing, they make strange pauses, 
&c., and so do some of the composers of the music 
of the Mass.” 

Leo C. 


“ee 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE WorD “ GLADIO- 
tus” (11 8. xii. 220).—The * N.E.D.’ gives 
two pronunciations, ‘“‘ gladiolus”’ and 
* gladidlus”’ (long 0), and, as usual, does 
not say which is preferable. The principle 
of the Dictionary in this respect is “ to 
register the current pronunciation.” This 
‘* latest fact in the form-history of the word ”’ 
|is, we are told, “the starting-point of all 
|investigations into its previous history,” 
‘and ‘“‘the only fact in its form-history to 
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which the lexicographer can _ personally 
witness.’ When, as in the case of “ gladio- 
lus,” there is more than one current pronun- 
ciation, they are all given. Sometimes, but 
not in this case, we are told which pronuncia- 
tion is most commonly used, and in some 
rare instances (‘‘ decadence”’ is one) which 


is considered the more scholarly. 
Cc. C. B. 


I would draw attention to what Webster’s 
‘New International Dictionary’ says :— 
“The penultimate o in this word is short, and 
the accent therefore, as Latin, properly falls upon 
the antepenult, gla-d1’-6-lis, as indicated by most 
orthoepists; glid’-i-6-lus is, however, common in 
popular or colloquial usage.”’ 
Wo. Situ Davis. 


28, St. Helen’s Road, Hastings. 


The ‘ New English Dictionary’ gives only 
the two incorrect pronunciations referred 
to by Mr. Wappincton. There can, I 
think, be no reason why it should not be 
pronounced “‘ gladiolus,’ as it is the Latin 
botanical name of the genus of iridaceous 
plants, of which there are about ninety 
species. H. G. KeEtLsey. 


Perhaps I may be allowed to answer MR. 
WapDINGTON’s question. 1. People who 
desire to be correct say “ gladiolus,” that 
being the classical pronunciation of words 
like presidium. 2. “ Gladiolus ”’ can, with- 
out doubt, be said, treating the 7 as semi- 
consonant, of which there are examples, 
as pituita in Horace. 3. Gardeners say 
“ gladidlus,” and it is not wrong, as the 6 
became long in late Latin. 

W. E. Bootusy-HEATHCOTE. 


THe SITE oF THE GLOBE ‘11 S. x. 209, 
290, 335; xi. 447; xii. 10, 50, 70, 121, 143, 
161, 201, 224, 264).—Mr. HusBpARp rejects 
my way of translating the Coram Rege 
Roll, insists upon the usual way of inter- 
preting the orientation, and upholds the 
infallibility of the scrivener who drew up 
the original deed from which the description 
was copied. So far he agrees with Dr. 
Wallace, but he goes beyond the Nebraska 
professor’s contention when he transfers 
Hilary Mempris’s land to the north of Maiden 
Lane. Now my critic acknowledges the 
facts that this property was bounded on 
the south by the common sewer dividing 
it from the park of the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, and that the Coram Rege Roll 
makes the Globe Company’s property adjoin 
and abut upon Maiden Lane. Further, it 
should be noted that the roll: does not 





mention Deadman’s Place, which in the 
deed of conveyance is given as the eastern 
boundary of Mempris’s new property. 
Hence, if Mr. Husparp will draw up a 
diagram of the locus in quo as he imagines 
it, he will have to place Hilary Mempris’s 
land to the east of the Globe Company’s 
land, &c., and stop Maiden Lane short of 
Mempris’s western boundary, to make room 
for the Bishop’s Park which formed the 
southern boundary. By so doing he will 
find that he has proved too much, because, 
as far as I know, he does not deny the fact 
that Maiden Lane, in Shakespeare’s time, 
began at Deadman’s Place, as it did in 1720 
when John Strype published his edition of 
John Stow’s ‘ Survey of London.’ 

As regards Ironworks Yard, this with the 
lane and pair of gates is not shown on the 
‘Plan of the Cities of London and West- 
minster and the Borough of Southwark... . 
showing Every House,’ by R. Horwood, 
published in several sheets, the date of the 
sheet containing Maiden Lane being 1799. 
We find “‘ Globe Walk” and “ Globe Court ” 
south of Maiden Lane, but the name “‘ Globe 
Alley’. has already disappeared. 

According to Mr. Richard C. Jackson, 
Globe Alley was closed in 26 George III. 
(October, 1785-6); and under an Act of 
52 George III. (1811-12) powers were given 
to stop up the said alley from New Park 
Street so far as the works of Barclay & 
Perkins extended (Atheneum, 30 Oct., 1909). 

It is quite possible that the ironworks 
were not established until Southwark Bridge 
was built, although the works are somewhat 
too far from the bridge. L. L.. K. 


St. ANDREW: NATIONAL Cotours (11 §. 
xii. 49, 110, 205).—Mr. Upat writes on 
p- 206: ‘The crosses of the three patron 
saints are....and a white saltire on a red 
ground for St. Patrick.” I am under the 
impression it is exactly the reverse. 


A. T. 


PATTERSON Famity (11 8. xii. 221).—An 
account of the Patersons of Donegal, de- 
scended from John Paterson, gent., of Ayr, 
will be found in Burke’s ‘ Family Records,’ 
1897, pp. 460-63. 

8. A. GruNDY-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


Srr JOHN MAXWELL OF TERREGLES (11 8. 
xii. 240).—The mother of Sir John Maxwell, 
fourth Lord Herries, was Janet Douglas of 
Drumlanrig. HERBERT MAXWELk. 

Monreith. 
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Hotes on Books. 


Jacob Grimm. An Address delivered at the Annual 


Meeting of the Philological Society, 7 May, |” 
1915, by William Paton Ker. (Oxford Uni- | 


versity Press. 1s.) 


Peruars, half a generation hence, some German | 


may come across this address and feel gratitude | 
to the Englishman who could deliver it in 1915— | 
gratitude, not only tor the sane and kindly acknow- 
ledgment of indebtedness to a German, but also, 
and yet more, tor the appeal, across a time of 
nightmare, to that Germany—land of Mérchen and | 
of patient industry—to which middle-aged people 
look back as a tact of the world of childhood. 

Dr. Paton Ker gets dettly into a few pages a 
full and satisfactory portrait of this hero among 
philologists, showing his range, his achievement, 
the mingling in his temperament of stubborn 
patience ‘and power of endurance with enthusiasm 
and sentiment, and his straightforward view of 
obligation in public conduct. 

The comparison between him and Wordsworth 
is apt and instructive, and when the time comes 
for reflection upon the relation of the present 
war, and the dispositions it has revealed,to public 
education, it may well be that some one will 
profitably recall to men’s memories what these 
both thought of Schulweisheit. 

As an address at the Annual Meeting of the 
PLilological Society it appears timely and 
pleasant. 


A Short Guide-book to Manchester Cathedral. 
(Sherratt & Hughes, 3d.) 

WE have here a workmanlike little guide which 
lacks, however, one thing we should have thought 
essential—a ground plan ot the Cathedral. This 
would have been the more instructive because, 
with its chantries north and south converted into 
aisles, the great church has an imposing vista of 
pillars. Manchester as a See dates but from 
1847, and the Collegiate Church, now its Cathedral, 
by comparison with the older’ sees, has, perhaps, 
attracted less attention from the w ‘orld in gereral 
than it deserves. It has many most beautiful 
features, and even one or two details that are 
unique, and its history reaches back clear 
to the fifteerth century, with, as it were, 
misty and shifting Early English and Saxon 
fabrics behind. The old church with the College 
founded by Thomas de la Warre, Rector of Man- 
chester, who, through a failure of the direct male 
line, became Lord de la Warre, unites in its 
dedication “the glorious Virgin” and the patron 
saints of France and England ; and the Cathedral 
retains this, recording also in its reredos the 
changed dedication of the College, which under 
Elizabeth was made ‘the College of Christ.” 
The great bulk of the Cathedral is fifteenth- 
century work which the restoration of 1882 was 
not suffered to impair. As a succinct account 
of it this little work may be commended. 


MR. JOSEPH CoNnRAD’s latest book and ‘ George 
Borrow’ are the subjects of the two literary 
articles in this month’s Fortnightly. The latter, 
by Mr. Augustus Ralli—though it leaves out a 
good deal of Borrow’s work—is a piece of sound 
and penetrative criticism, which may really add 
something to the reader’s apprehension of Borrow 





| —clearness and precision, it not, as in many cases 


;it also will, fresh information. We noted a 
| particularly happy explanation of Borrow’s 
effectiveness in the remark that his books, 

although literal records, | are touched with a 
retrospective enchantment.” Mr. Richard Curle,. 
on the other hand, in the former, gives us a kind 
of criticism we feel constrained to deprecate as 
exaggerated, and—so to put it—wasteful. A 
pomp of laudation is of no service to the author: 


!to whom it is offered, and greatly as we ourselves 


‘admire some of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s work, it is 


| hardly of an importance to warrant as much 


length and seriousness in the analysis of its merits. 
as would suffice for the study of a Shakespearian 
tragedy. Mr. Curle says that at the climax of 
‘ Victory’ ‘‘ the whole thing reaches a height of 
gloomy power hardly overmatched in ‘ Lear’ itself.” 
We noted, however, one good suggestion—of 


| rather wider application than the writer here 


gives it :—‘‘ His genius is of a kind to regard 


_ equally: the negative and the positive aims of 


art.” ‘ Vignettes from the Italian Front,’ by 
Magdeleine ver Mehr—rather confused, a little 
wanting in “ grip ’’—include some good observa~ 
ticns and episodes. She notes the ‘“ typical 
soldier expression.” ‘‘ Curiously enough, it is. 
care-free ; the healthy open-air life, the manual 
labour, the lack of personal responsibility, bring 
back to the men’s eyes the clear insouciant look 
of childhood.’ Mr. James Milne’s ‘ The Soldier 
in his Letters’ has a subject—and the requisite 
material therein—of profound interest. These 
are the letters, not of the New Army, but of Mr.. 
Thomas Atkins. We have already taken off our 
hat to him on many great occasions, and it is in 
praise of these notes that we say that they bring 
us what is infinitely welcome, but by no means 
new. Of the articles dealing with military and 
political affairs we would mention as deserving 
of particular consideration Signor Ezio Gray’s 
concise but important paper entitled ‘Italy in 
the Clutches of Germany,’ and the double 
article headed * Aspects of Teutonism,’ by Mr. 
A. W. G. Randall (‘ The German God’) and Mr. 
A. EF. P. B. Weigall (‘German Logie and its 
Results’). A good number. 


OF the fifteen papers composing The Nineteenth 
Century for October, two are ot literary interest, 
the rest are military and political with direct 
reference to the Great War. Prot. Dicey writes 
about Wordsworth and the French — Revolu- 
tion: a very welcome paper, for, in the recon- 
struction of the world which must come with 
peace, there are few great men whose outlook 
and judgment can be of greater help than Words- 
worth’s. Prof. Dicey might even have been more 
explicit than he is upon the peculiar and won- 
derful reaction both of his genius as a poet and 
his native common sense to the stress of national 
tumult and upheaval. The ultimate secret of 
Wordsworth’s power is perhaps not grasped_until 
his whole work is seen in its relation to political 
hope and insecurity. Arundel del Ré contributes 
an essay on ‘ The Poetry of Gabriele d’Annunzio,’ 
prolix, rather, and not very happy, but worth. 
attending to because of the subject. The paper 
following it, Mr. A. P. Sinnett’s ‘Our Unseen 
Enemies and Allies,’ is likely to be read with some 
eagerness. There is a great abundance of state~ 
ment in it for which no evidence is supplied, 
nor yet ‘line of argument set forth.. Bishop 
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Frodsham, writing on ‘ Public Economy and Educa- 
tion, wishes us presently to substitute Russian, 
Spanish, and Chinese for French and German 
as languages to be taught our youth. We should 
certainly regret any diminished attention to 
French. Prof. Morgan’s ‘More Leaves’ trom a 
Field Note-book’ adds yet another little series 
to those pictures of the war—humorous, grim, or 
terribly poignant—which are accumulating on 
all hands. These are good—as goes almost 
without saying. Miss Sellers has some curious, 
as well as important, things to relate about our 
Belgian friends in this country and the result of 
their reception among us. Dr. Moyes, in several 
eloquent pages, defends the silence of the Pope in 
regard to the German atrocities upon the principle 
“ audialteram partem, andi Mr. R. B. C. Sheridan 
—taking the other side—ventures some interest- 
ing predictions as to the future of the Christian 
Church as a whole. 


Str HERBERT MAXWELL’s careful, wel!-docu- 
mented, and vigorously written description of 
the campaign of Agincourt is the article in the 
October Cornhill which most obviously belongs 
to the province of ‘N. & Q.’ The marvel of the 
battle grows with every new consideration of it. 
Sir Herbert opens with a remark upon the simplicity 
of believing that men are now mcre humane 
than their forefathers ; we may, however, surely 
congratulate ourselves upon having attained a 
greater severity of judgment as to what con- 
stitutes fair justification for making war. Mr. 
Boyd Cable’s ‘ Between the Lines’ is this time 
entitled ‘A Hymn of Hate.’ It is good, though 
a little heavier in the handling than his papers 
are wont to be. ‘A Frenchwoman’s Letter 
Bag,’ by LadyjRitchie and Miss Hester Ritchie— 
though as a whole not remarkable—contains 
touches and small episodes worth having. Mr. 
Hesketh Prichard, whose article on ‘The Grey 
Seal’ and the effect produced by it may be 
counted as one of the triumphs of The Cornhill, 
writes on ‘The Unprotected Common Seal ’— 
a perfectly delightful paper. He has some 
excellent general notes upon the use of the senses 
in animals and its relation to their habitat. Mr. 
Algernon Gissing’s ‘ New7Rural Rides— Northum- 
berland,’ again, is not only topographically in- 
structive and pleasant, but contains some wise 
suggestions concerning rural education, occasioned 
by observation of the lack of point and direct 
reference in the education given at present. Mr. 
William Warfield’s ‘ By Pilgrim Roads to Babylon’ 
—among other most interesting matters—gives 
us a learned Herr Professor’s scientific explanation 
of the writing on the wall at the feast of Belshazzar. 


A LARGE monochrome reproduction of a picture 
of SS. Fabian and Sebastian by Giovanni di 
Paolo forms an excellent frontispiece to the 
October number of The Burlington Magazine. 
The noble head of the old Pope and the delicate 
drawing of the figure of St. Sebastian are very 
attractive. The picture is in the possession of 
Mr. Robert Ross, and has not hitherto been re- 
produced. Mr. Tancred Borenius has a short 
note on its authorship. Mr. Herbert P. Horne 
contributes some notes on Luca della Robbia with 
reference to the recent study of this artist by 
Prof. Allan Marquand. Mr. Campbell Dodgson 
describes two new Diirer drawings in the British 
Museum, both of the artist’s earliest period. The 





reproduction of ‘ Knights Riding and Tilting” 
shows a great deal of Diirer’s characteristic vigour. 
Sir Martin Conway begins an account of some of 
the treasures formerly belonging to Bamberg 
Cathedral, but now at Munich, and gives a 
reproduction of a series of extremely fine 
Byzantine ivory diptychs from the  bind- 
ings of two Graduales of the tenth century. 
An article on ‘The Tapestries at Eastnor,’ by 
Mr. A. F. Kendrick, is accompanied by photo- 
graphs of two panels of the ‘ History of Artemisia’ 
executed for Catharine de Médicis. These exhibit 
the characteristic faults of taste of the Classic 
Renaissance—not because they are pagan, but 
because they are insincere and artificial. A fine 
piece of genuine paganism is reproduced in 
‘A Satyr and Nymph, by Dosso Dossi, concern- 
ing which some descriptive remarks are offered 
by Mr. F. Schmidt-Degener. The picture was 
recently cleaned with happy results. It belongs 
to the Boymans Museum in Rotterdam. 





BOOKS ON HERALDRY 
GENEALOGY. 


OF these a good store is available. and the items 
mentioned below form only a small part of the 
descriptions which have come under our notice.. 
Taking Heraldry first, one turns naturally to 
see what] copies of Guillim may be on the 
market. Messrs. Sotheran have four: a first 
edition (1610) which they offer for 18s. 6d., and 
three sixth editions (1724), of which the best is a 
large-paper copy in old mottled calf, and costs 
107. 10s.. Mr. Commin of Exeter offers another 
good copy of the 1724 edition for 8l. &8s.; and 
Messrs. Parsors have the fifth edition (1664) 
—a copy priced 11. 18s. 

Other more or less important seventeenth- or 
late sixteenth-century works described in the 
catalogues before us are Ferne’s ‘The Blazon of 
Gentrie ’ (1586), of which Messrs. Sotheran have 
an interesting copy, formerly in the possession 
of Lord Amherst and having the unusual imprint 
** John Windet for Andrew Maunsell,” 121. ; Bosse- 
well’s ‘ Workes of Armorie’ (1597) in black-- 
letter, also Messrs. Sotheran’s, 51. 5s.; Ralphe 
Brooke’s ‘ Catalogue and Succession of the Kings,. 
Princes, Dukes....of this Realme of England 
since the Norman Conquest to this present yeare 
1619. Together with their arms ’—again an 
interesting copy, of which Messrs. Myers tell us 
that an inscription on the title shows that it 
belonged in 1760 to the library of the Irish: 
College at Louvain (11. 10s.) ; Sylvanus Morgan’s 
‘ Armilogia sive Ars Chromocritica’ (1666), which 
Mr. Francis Edwards offers for 11.158. ; anda copy 
ot Yorke’s ‘ The Union of Honour ’ (1640), which,. 
being somewhat battered, is to be had of Mr. 
James Miles of Leeds for 12s. 6d. We may also 
mertion among these early books ‘ A Synopsis- 
of Heraldry,’ and ‘ The Atchievements of the Kings 
of England since King Egbert,’ published in 
1682, now in the possession 01 Mr. Edward Baker 
of Birmingham (ll. 5s.). Eighteenth - century 
books worth mention occur in the list of Messrs.. 
Simmons & Waters of Leamington, Dallaway’s 
‘Inquiries into the Origin and Progress of 
the Science of Heraldry’ (1799), 11. 10s. ; and in 
that cf Mr. Commins, Nisbet’s ‘System of 
Heraldry,’ described as stained, but a gcod 
working copy (1722), 1l. 10s. 


AND 
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We marked a few books of local heraldry, of 
which the best is the valuable ‘ London’s Armory’ 
(1677) by Richard Wallis (Sotheran, 21l.). The 
others which may be mentioned are ‘ The Heraldry 
of§Worcestershire ’ (1873), 1/. 1s., in the catalogue 
of Mr. Barnard of Tunbridge Wells, and ‘ The 
Heraldry of Herefordshire,’ by George Strorg, 
published in 1848 (Sotheran, 2/. 2s.). 

Messrs. Dobell have a collection—mounted in 
volume form—of over 700 pencil tracings of coats, 
crests, &c., with a MS. index headed “ Heraldry, 
Charles Boutell, M.A., London, 1864,” 15s.; and 
Mr. Barnard has two MS. items of some import- 
ance: an Ordinary of Arms, containing about 6,500 
coats, collected in the second halt of the sixteenth 
century, it is said by Cooke, King of Arms, 21. 6s., 
and a letter dated 1724, written by Vanbrugh to 
Peter Le Neve, on the subject ‘ A Search for the 
Arms of Boynton and Sykes,’ 2/1. 2s. Two useful 
books which stand a little apart irom the rest 
may be found described in Messrs. Hill’s Cata- 
logues: 'a copy of Husenbeth’s ‘ Emblems of the 
Saints,’ by the late Dr. Jessopp (3rd edition, 1882), 
21. 10s.; and one of Joseph Foster’s “ The De 
Walden Library,” in three volumes, a work 
produced for subscribers at 6/. 6s., and never 
published (11. 15s.). 

There are several opportunities for acquiring 
cheap copies of Boutell’s, Lower’s, and Flanché’s 
works on Heraldry. All three appear, for example, 
in the catalogue of Mr. Henry Davey, who also 
has Burke’s ‘ Illuminated Heraldic Illustrations ’ 
(1856, 15s.). Messrs. Galloway & Porter of 
Cambridge have a new copy of Boutell, with 
the additional chapter by Mr. Fox-Davies, 48.5 
and Mr. Mayhew offers a copy of Boutell’s ‘ Manual 
of Heraldry’ for 10s. Other inexpensive modern 
works we observed are Mr. Commin’s copy 
of Parker’s ‘Glossary of Terms used in British 
Heraldry’; and Virycomb’s ‘Fictitious and 
Symbolic Creatures in Art ’ (1906, 3s. 6d.), cata- 
Jogued by William George’s Sons of Bristol; 
while among the more elaborate recent books 
on Heraldry are Fox-Davies’s ‘ Armorial Families, 
which is offered in Messrs. Parsons’s list for 
11. 16s., and Vols. I.-XVII. of ‘ The Visitation‘of 
England and Wales,’ by J. J. Howard and F. A. 
Crisp, offered by Messrs. Sotherap for 14. 14s. 

Two oi the Catalogues before us—that of Messrs. 
Sotheran entitled ‘Catalogue of Books on English 
Topography, and that of Mr. Albert Sutton of 
Manchester, entitled ‘ Bibliotheca Cestriensis ‘— 
are devoted to topics of which genealogy forms a 
major constituent. Both are excellent collections, 
and should be consulted by any student on the 
lookout for family histories, pedigrees, parish 
registers, and other like records. Ormerod, we 
may notice in passing, is well represented in both. 
Among many genealogical items included in 
general catalogues we marked as worth particular 
attention Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘ History of the 
House of Douglas,’ 2 vols. 1906, 128. 6d. (Mayhew); 
Hofft’s ‘Excellentium Familiarum in Gallia 
Genealogie, ’ Norimberge, 1687, 8s.6d. (Dobell) ; 
Lodge’s ‘ Peerage of Ireland,’ 7 vols., 1789, 31. 15s. 
(Hill); J. W. Clay’s ‘ Extinct and Dormant 
Peerages of the Northern Counties of England, 
1913, 8s. 6d. (Miles); ‘The Parish Registers of 
Kirkburton, co. York, 1541-1711.’ edited by 
Frances Anne Collins, 2 vols., 1887, 11. (Lupton, 
Burnley); three volumes of collections of MSS. 
and correspondence relating to genealogy 
(pedigrees, registers, &c.) of Thomas Christopher 





Banks, 2l. 10s. (Dobell); and some interesting 
French and Flemish pedigrees in Mr. Barnard’s 
hands. Messrs. Lupton—in common with Mr. 
Sutton and Messrs. Sctheran—are well provided 
with publications ot Lancashire and Cheshire 
Societies; and Mr. Francis Edwards has a com- 
plete set (21 vols.) of ‘ Miscellanea Genealogica 
et Heraldica,’ 1868-1914, which he offers for 
161., as well as a copy of the quite recent mono- 
graph on the Parshall Family by Dr. BR. FE. 
Parshall, 2/. 10s. 

Our next article—which will appear on 2? Oct.— 
will be on books written in or concerned with the 
first half of the fifteenth century, and, in particular, 
books connected with Henry V. and Henry VI. 
and their French wars. 





Motics to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the Following 
notices :-— 


EprrorRiaAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
en —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 


CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 


M. P.— Forwarded. 

Mr. E. B. KNoBEL.—Note forwarded to 
G. F. R. B. 

Mr. H. S. BerEsForp - WEBB. — Forwarded to 
Mr. J. Isaacs. 

Mr. W. DEL CourtT.—‘ Le Meunier de Sans- 
Souci’ is by Francois Andrieux (1759-1833). 

Mr. W. StruNK, JUN.—Many thanks for reply 
on ‘A Sonnet by Wordsworth ’"—anticipated at 
p- 166. 

Mr. W. Surr.—For The Tomahawk and also 
for Matt Morgan, see 11 S. vii. 369, 413, 454, 515 ; 
viii. 53, 133, 433. 

M. HENRI GOUDCHAUX (Paris)—We have had 
much pleasure in forwarding your transcript of 
Victor Hugo’s poem (ante, p. 240) to MR. WALMS- 
LEY at Barcelona. 

Mr. GEORGE Horton.—“ Boche ”’ has been a 
good deal and recently discussed in our columns 
(see 11S. x. 367, 416, 454, 495, and xi. 78). The 
correct spelling is ‘‘ boche,’’ and no connexion 
with German seems to be made out. ‘ Boche,”’ 
or more fully “‘ téte de boche,”’ is a slang term= 
blockhead ; the word itself in the patois of Mar- 
seilles being used foraball. This is one suggested 
origin. Others prefer to explain ‘‘ boche”’ as a 
contraction for ‘‘ Alboche.” This latter word is 
some generations old, and is explained as either 
derived from ‘‘ Allemand ”’ and “ caboche ”’ (téte), 
or as the product of the well-known popular trick 
of making slang by affixing a given syllable to 
words or parts of words. ‘ Allemand” by this 
process would have become ‘“‘ Alleboche.’’ The 
correspondents of our contemporary L’Intermédi- 
aire do not seem to have arrived at anything “‘ defi- 
nitive ’’ on the subject. 








